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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS IN NOV. AND DEC., 1861. 
ZLancaster.—Educational Association; in Lan- 
caster; Saturday, Nov. 2; 1 day. 


Venango.—County Association ; at Cherrytree ; ;| 
|} attend, and to be on the ground at the hour proposed for 
| organization, the first day. 


Monday, Nov. 4; 5 days. 
Erie.—County Institute; at Girard; Monday, 
Nov. 4; 6 days. 


Friday and Saturday, Nov. 8 and 9; 2 days. 
Mercer.—County Institute ; at Mercer borough ;| 
Monday, Nov. 11; 6 days. 
Warren.—County Institute ; 
day, Nov. 11; 6 days. 
Tioga.—County Institute ; at Wellsboro’ ; 
day, Nov. 12; 4 days. 
Delaware.— County Institute ; 
day, Nov. 12; 4 days. 
Lancaster.—County Institute; at Lancaster ; 
Monday, Nov. 18; 6 days. 
Harrisburg. ~State Educational Convention ; at} 
Harrisburg; Tuesday, Nov. 26; 4 days. 
Lehigh—County Convention; at Allentown;| 
Thursday, Nov. 28; 3 days. 
Bedford.—County Institute; at Bedford bor. ; 
Monday, Dec. 23; 5 days. 
Northumberland.—County Institute ; at 
Monday, Dec. 23; days. 
Dauphin.—County Institute ; 
Tuesday, Dec. 24; 4 days. 
York.—County Convention ; 
day, Dec. 25; 3 days. 
Cumberland.—County Institute; at Newville; 
Thursday, Dec. 26; 3 days. 


at Warren; 


at Media; Tues- 


at Harrisburg ; 


at York ; Wednes- 


| the 21st of last May, 





Mon-| 


Tues- | 





| November 26, 1861, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 











STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The representatives of the Colleges, Academies, Fe- 
male Seminaries and Common Schools of the State, who 
were invited to assemble in Convention at H: arrisburg, on 
to consult for the harmony and pro- 
motion of the educational system of the State, but whose 
meeting was postponed on account of the then recent na- 
tional disturbances,—are again respectfully invited to 


ee for the same purpose on 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26rn, 1861, 
at 9 o’clock, A. M., at the same place, and to continue 
|in session the following four days. 
The object, subjects for consideration, and mode of pro- 
ceeding will be the same as those formerly announced, 
|} and as now re-published. 


County SUPERINTENDENTS are especially requested to 


Presidents of Colleges and Principals of Normal Schools, 


| Academies, Seminaries and High Schools, are requested 
Bradford.—C A ssociati 5 .| to bring with them the last printed Catalogue 
Ljor i. County Association 3 at Monroeton ?/ respective Institutions ; and also a brief statistical state- 


| ment, in writing, of their present condition. 


of their 


IF It is expected that arrangements will be made with 
| the various Railroads, to facilitate the attendance of per- 
| sons who shall join the Convention as members. 

Tuo. H. BuRROWEs, 
Superintendent Common Schools. 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 

S1r:—It is proposed to have a meeting of persons offi- 
cially connected with the various educational institutions 
of the State, at Harrisburg,to commence on Tuesday, 
» ant to continue 


four days. The County Superintendents as representing 


| the Common Schools, the Principals of the State Normal 


Schools and of other institutions for the training of Teach- 
ers, the Principals of High Common Schocls and of the 
| prominent Academies and Female Seminaries, and the 
| Presidents and other representatives of the Colleges in 
ithe State, are expected to attend. Other prominent and 
active friends of education, not officially connected with 
any of the above classes of institutions, have also been 
invited. 

The object is to promote harmony of fee 
of purpose amongst the educationists of every class and 
department of operation in the State; and, so far as expe- 
dient and possible, to combine the whole into one united 
system, sustained by a common effort. 

As you will perceive by the division of time and the list 
of subjects on a following page, one day is assigned to the 
discussion of the topics connected with each class of in- 
stitution. This being an experiment, it has not been 
thought safe at first, to propose a longer session than 
four days, and therefore no more time could be allowed 
to each. But, even in the space of one day, much can 
be done by the systematic co-operation of persons hav- 
ing previous notice of the nature of the business to be 


g and unity 
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transacted. Itis for this purpose, and not from a desire 
to dictate to the meeting, that subjects for deliberation 
are now proposed. Of course it is understood that other 
topics, suggested by the greater knowledge or fuller ex- 
perience of the members themselves, will be in order 
for the action of the meeting. 

In order to protect the independence of every class of 
institutions represented, and at the same time promote 
general discussion, it is proposed that reports, resolutions 
or rules relating to each, shall only be adopted by the 
votes of its own representatives, but that the discussion 
of every question may be participated in by all the mem- 
bers. 

To methodise the proceedings, it is also suggested that 
the morning and afternoon sessions shall be devoted to 
general business and the discussion of resolutions, and 
the evenings to the reading and consideration of reports. 

It will promote the usefulness and expedite the busi- 
ness of the meeting, if such members as have matured 
conclusions on any subject within the class to which they 
belong, and proper for action, put them, previous to the 
meeting, into the form of a brief report—say four pages 
of manuscript on cap paper;—brevity being essential to 
enable the proceedings to be published extensively, and 
to induce their general perusal. 

It is very desirable—in fact it is essential to the success 
of the experiment—that all the members of every class 
be present at the opening of the meeting, and remain to 
the close, to witness and participate in every part of the 
proceedings. Without this, the main purpose of the 
meeting will fail. 

In the hope that your views as to the propriety of the 
measure and your otherengagements will permit, you are 
respectfuliy and urgently invited to attend and participate 
in the whole proceedings ;—the design being, if this ex- 
periment succeed, to have a similar convention annually. 





LIST OF SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 
FIRST DAY—Tuesday, Nov. 26, 1861. 
County SUPERINTENDENCY. 

1. Standard of qualification of teachers as represented 
in certificates; and the means of rendering it uniform 
throughout the State. 

2. School visitation by Superintendents; its main ob- 
ject, and the mode of performing it. 

3. The relation of the County Superintendent to Insti- 
tutes,—district and county. 

4. The grading of schools, and the duty of the County 
Superintendents in promoting it. 





SECOND DAY—Wednesday, Nov. 27, 1861. 
NorMAL SCHOOLS. 
1. Their relation to the Teachers’ Profession. 
2. Their relation to the County Superintendency. 
3. Their course of study and methods of instruction. 
4. The best arrangement of their buildings. 


THIRD DAY—Thursday, Nov. 28, 1861. 


Hien ScHooits, ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


1. The course of studies for High Common Schools, 
Academies and Female Seminaries. 

2. The relation of the High Common School to the Aca- 
demy and Female Seminary. 

3. The relation of High Schools, Academies and Semi- 
naries to the lower schools, and also to Colleges. 





FOURTH DAY—Friday, Nov, 29, 1861. 
CoLLEGEs. 
1. The present condition and wants of Colleges. 
2. The true relation of the Colleges to our educational 
system, and to the community generally. 
3. The proper course of study in Colleges. 





The foregoing call fixes the time for the commencement 
of this attempt to harmonize the operations of our various 
educational institutions and agencies; and it is hoped 
that such a response will be made to the invitation, as 


will both justify and sustain the movement. It would be 


a task of comparative facility to administer the details of 


the Common School system proper, so as to fulfil the law 
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and effect the improvement of the schools, with as much 
rapidity as is possible and consistent with the nature of 
the interests involved in that special department of effort. 
But it has seemed, that to confine the sphere of State 
agency and support merely to the Common School and its 
rudimental branches of instruction, would be taking an 
exceedingly narrow view of the relation of the State to 
the development of mind and the formation of character. 
Hence it was, that, years ago, the idea was entertained of 
endeavoring to combine, at least into one grand united pur- 
pose, all the educational] influences of the commonwealth ; 
and it now remains to be seen, whether the invitation to 


that end will be responded to. 


The common school authorities can and will be on the 
ground, and will thus remove from themselves that charge 
of exclusiveness and narrowness of purpose, to which the 
system has heretofore been so generally subjected. Will 
the other Institutions of Learning meet them, and, by the 
very act of assembling together, give the best proof of har- 
mony of design and devotion to the common good? The 
success of the attempt wholly depends upon their presence 
and hearty co-operation. 
| It will be recollected, that this convention was first 
called to meet in May of the present year; but that it 
was postponed on account of the recentness of the na- 
tional troubles, into which our country has unhappily fal- 
len. Many, even now, think that the calling of it together 
at the present time is premature, and that it would have 
been better to defer it till next summer. It has not so 
appeared to the writer, after a very careful consideration 
of the whole case. 

If all philanthropic, educational and reformatory efforts 
were to be suspended till the termination of our national 
difficulties, then would the existing rebellion assume a 
hue of evil and a character of hopelessness, even worse 
In ordinary 


than the forebodings of the most gloomy. 


times, with no unusual means in operation for demoraili- 
zation and distraction, the cessation, for a very few years, 
of the educational agencies of the land would tell on the 
near future, with a degree of evil effect of incalculable 
detriment. But when, as now, there are so many dis- 
turbing causes and demoralizing agencies added to the 
long list that are to be counteracted even in times of 
peace and social rest,—the idea of relaxing a single ef- 
fort is not to be entertained;—in fact it seems to be a 
crime against future generations. It may be that the ef- 
fort, now to be made, is small in itself, and of little pro- 
mise in comparison with others that are already in use 
and have proved efficient. Still itis one; and being also 
one for Union, when the Union sentiment is so shaken yet 
so essential,—it may be that it will help to invigorate 
the influence of all the others. At the present juncture, 
therefore, instead of abandonment, every motive seems 
|to demand persistence. 

It has been urged, further, that the existing excitement 
will probably prevent the attendance of some who, under 
other circumstances, would be present. If so, this will 
be regretted. Still, even in this view of the case, it may be 
said that this first meeting was never expected to be very 
large, or to contain the representatives of all the different 
classes of schools. The extent of existing jealousies and 
doubts is too well known, to permit the hope of full suc- 
|cess at the first attempt. But, asa beginning must be made 
|sometime, and as the ardent and the true will sustain the 


‘right, under any and every combination of circumstan- 
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ces,—their presence will suffice to inaugurate the move- 
ment ;—leaving it for time and a fuller knowledge of the 
great object in view, to win in the rest. 


Beside, this will in reality be but a preliminary organ-, 


izing assemblage. It is not expected that final action 
will be taken on many, if any, of the chief topics to be 
discussed. The main result, it is supposed, will be the 
examination of the ground to be occupied, the appoint- 
ment of committees to consider and report upon its main 
points, and the agreement on a time and place for the 
next and the really influential meeting,—the one which 
will produce results, 


This view presents a very strong reason against delay. 
A year must at all events be occupied in preliminary 
measures. If we devote the present to that purpose, the 
friends of the movement will thus be ready for effective 
action just one year sooner, and at a time when probably 
all their exertions will be required and be the most pro- 
ductive of good. 

It may be objected by some, that the day of Thanks- 
giving designated by the Chief Magistrate, occurs during 
the session of the convention. In explanation, it is pro- 
per to say, that the time for the meeting of the conven- 
tion was fixed before the Governor issued his Proclama- 
tion; and that when it was proposed to him again to 
postpone the convention, he did not deem it necessary or 
expedient, and was of opinion that the session of the 
convention on that day would not be inconsistent with its 
great purpose, but might be made promotive of it. 

With these remarks, the call for this general meeting of 
the educationists of the State, is again presented to their at- 
tention,—with the earnest hope, that the spirit in which 


it goes forth, may meet an answering spirit on their parts. | 





. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The Valley Spirit, a spirited weekly published at 
California, Washington county, has commenced an 
Educational Department which promises well, and 
deserves the countenance and support of the 
teachers and school friends of that county. 


The recent appearance of the Bedford Gazette on | 


our exchange list, is the first notice we have had 


of a spirited educational column in that paper.— | 


Its articles, however, being either serial in form or 
controversial in kind, are not exactly suitable for 
transfer to our columns ; though no doubt of great 
local value and interest. 


The Huntingdon Journal § American has been 
long on our list, but the exchange was all on our 
side till very lately, when the actual appearance of 
the paper shows that it has also a spirited educa- 
tional column, of which R. McDivitt, Esq., Co. 
Superintendent, is editor. 


The Clinton Democrat has re-opened its capital 
educational column. With two newspapers en- 
couraging the work, an effective County Superin- 
tendent and a live corps of teachers to do it, and 
the experience of friend Dierrensacn to tell how 
it should be done,—Clinton county “is bound to 
shine.” 


Dr. Lewis’s Normal Institute will open its second 
course on January 2nd, 1862. 
send to him for a circular at Boston. 


Those interested can 


TEACHERS’ CANNON. 


Persons holding money collected for the purchase 
of the piece of artillery ordered to be purchased for 
presentation to the national government, on the part 
of the teachers of the State by resolution of the 


State association, are requested, at once to report 
the amount in their hands; and it is suggested that 
they can send the money by their County Superin- 


tendent, or some other person, attending the State 
Educational Convention, at Harrisburg, on the 26th 
inst. 


It has been ascertained that a rifled cannon will 
cost $300 ; and that the carriage, &c., will cost about 
as much more. The sum in the hands of the T'rea- 
surer of the State teachers’ association, applicable 
to this purpose, is not quite $300. 

DEATH IN THE RANKS. 

The announcement of the death of Lewis Apple- 
man, Superintendent of Columbia county, to be 
found under the official head, and the proceedings 
at the Monument of B. F. Tewksbury, late Super- 
intendent of Susquehanna county, at the end of 
this nnmber, will attract the attention, and should 
receive the serious consideration of teachers and 
directors, as well as of the members of the corps to 


|which they belonged. No body of men in the State 


|have more labor to perform, or a more momentous 
| . . ‘ 

trust committed to their hands, than its County 
Superintendents. When called to their rest from 


a faithful discharge of their task—as was the case 
in regard to both these officers—of no public 
functionaries can we more truly say, ‘“‘ Well done 
‘good and faithful servant.” 


LORIN ANDREWS. 
| This distinguished scholar, christian philanthro- 
'pist, able school man, and true patriot, died at 
Gambier, Ohio, on Wednesday, Sept. 18, 1861, in 
the 44th year of his age. 

After graduation at Kenyon College, he became 
Soon afterwards he was 


\a teacher in Ashland. 
|appointed Superintendent of the Union school of 
‘Massillon. This position he resigned to embark in 
ithe noble enterprise of reforming the school system 
| of Ohio, by lecturing, holding institutes, and other- 
wise arousing public opinion, improving the teach- 
ers, and elevating the schools. To no man is that 
|State so much indebted for her good schools. 
| In 1853, the school-men of Ohio presented him 
\as a candidate for the office of State Superinten- 
\dent; but, unfortunately, politics was made a test 
‘and an elementin the election, and he was defeated. 
The same year he was called to and accepted the 
Presidency of Kenyon College; which station he 
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filled, with distinguished ability and great benefit|and the bright green of the fields was spread out 
to that respectable institution, till last spring. like a carpet on every hill-side. The long whistle 

Immediately after the fall of Fort Sumter, he} for Altoona, was soon sent winding through all the 
left the Professor’s chair, and volunteered as a} Valleys, and “ twenty minutes for breakfast,” was 
private, to defend the flag of his country and pre-| repeated from car to car, till the population of our 
serve its Union. Upon the organization of his| little moving world were propitiated with the savory 
|smell of hot coffee and smoking muffins. 








company, he was unanimously elected its captain ; 
and subsequently was chosen colonel of the regi- 
ment. 

On joining the army, he tendered his resignation 
of the Presidency of the college; but the trustees 
refused to accept, and gave him leave of absence, 
at his discretion. 


After service with his regiment (the 4th Ohio) | 


in Virginia, he was stationed at Oakland, where he 
was attacked by camp fever; and thence was re- 
moved to Gambier, to die. 

In his death the cause of education has lost one 


of its best, most successful and most unpresuming | 


advocates. Others may have made more noise in 


the world, but none have left a fuller record of | 


deeds. 

NOTES BY THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

With the season for holding fall Institutes, have 
come sundry requests that we should lend a help- 
ing hand in conducting them. The lack of system 
or concert on the part of the Superintendents of 
neighboring counties, in arranging the time for 
calling their Institutes, often precludes the possi- 
bility of our attending. If the Superintendents of 
each Normal district would consult together, and 
arrange the times of their meetings on successive 
weeks or parts of weeks, an obstacle to general 
visitation would be removed. 

Two o'clock in the morning is not a pleasant 
hour to start on along journey. It is just that 
time of night when one is getting the fat of his 


sleep, and when, aroused in the midst of it and) 


started out in the dark and cold, he feels as though 


nature, that kind old nurse, had been defrauded of 


her rights. But we wanted to be upon the moun- 
tain tops by sun-light, and determined to breakfast 
on beautiful visions at the expense of a nap. 


With an occasional yawn,—which nature insisted 


upon as an expression of her dissatisfaction at the 
arrangement, and by way of protest against its re- 
petition,—we soon found ourself whirling along the 
valley of the Juniata, amid a company of snoring, 
lounging, uneasy beings in transit,—with an occa- 


sional squalling child, whose mother, in trying to) 


catch a nap, had allowed its head to be unmerci- 
fully bumped. 

The grey light of morning soon rendered the out- 
line of objects tolerably distinct. The river was 
muddy and swollen. The frosts had touched very 
lightly the forests, and only the foliage of the more 
delicate trees 

‘« had fallen into the sere and yellow leaf,’— 


| Esthetic emotions are rarely indebted to a hot 
| breakfast for their successful operation. But many 
| @ traveller westward on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
is indebted for the enjoyment of some of the finest 
mountain scenery the world can boast, to the re- 
freshing of the inner man which he receives just as 
he is to commence the ascent. A dense fog had 
settled about the mountain, and we were fearful 
that our sacrifice of a morning sleep had been made 
in vain. But just as we were sweeping on around 
those majestic curves, to the stately tread of two 
monster engines, and were winding up the breast 
of the mountain, we were suddenly brought to an 
opening, where the broad sun-light cheered us with 
its genial glow, and the great broken masses of 
| white vapor were lifted and floated away, leaving 
|as grand a scene as ever broke upon the traveller's 
view. The storms and cold had dealt more harshly 
with the foliage here, and the great forest was dres- 
sed in her most gorgeous parti-colored robes. 


At a rapid rate, we steamed down the mountain, 
—plunged through tunnels,—rushed on by dashing 
cataracts ;—a few brief stops, and we found our- 
selves at Greensburg, Westmoreland county, the 
place which we believe was pointed out to the 
Prince of Wales as “a finished town.” Here we 
met Superintendent Jack, and were conducted to 
his pieasant home among the hills, with the moun- 
tain stretching away in the back-ground. We have 
in Pennsylvania almost every variety of scenery, 
but none to which we can apply the epithet pictu- 
resque, so justly, as this of Westmoreland county. 
| The Institute which we were to attend, was to 
| be held near the southern extremity of the county, 
| at a little village called 


Mount Peasant, 
by no means its only Pleasant Mount, for it may 
be truly called, a county of Pleasant Mountains.— 
Mr. Jack had divided his territory into five or six 
sections, and had made arrangements for holding a 
three days session in each, This, which we had 
the pleasure of attending, was a very profitable 
meeting. There were between forty and fifty teach- 
ers present,—intelligent and attentive, and who 
seemed to fully appreciate every consideration pre- 
sented for the advancement and elevation of the 
|business of teaching. The evening sessions were 
| very fairly attended by the people of the country 
|around, The clergymen of the place and the pro- 
fessors of the college located here, were in attend- 
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did much to aid in the |ane 18th of October. Ninety-four Teachers were 


ance most of the time, and 
success of the Institute. we attendance, and the proceedings were spirited 


There was one feature, however, which we may and entertaining. They were under the guidance of 
mention, that was decidedly unfavorable. There | County Superintendent Overholt, efficiently assist- 
was not a single female teacher present. Now, an|ed by the Rev. A. R. Horne, County Superinten- 
Institute where you do not hear the sweet voices | dent Deans, of Delaware, and Prof. F. A. Allen, of 
of the gentler sex, presents a rough, cold aspect,| West Chester. $30 were colleeted for the “'Teach- 
and suggests the idea of a monastery, where the jer’s Gun.” 
monks, with their long black robes and shaven| ,, =) wo . 

F CamBria County—A Cowardly Outrage: On Sa- 
pates, are the only persons you behold. Besides, Sbltins Santis’ task Wiis Gedate Bannsintendnet 
the value of female instruction, especially in Pri- |g y poe Say t ty ona 

P P | Swank was on his way to the station at Wilmore, 

mary schools, cannot be too highly appreciated ; | , eet 
Pe) T. .’|where he had been holding an examination of 

and the training which is needed . for even this | teachers during the day, he was struck on the head 
branch of the service, is imparted with much care / with » stone thrown by some person concealed in a 
at these meetings. soe 5 |fence corner at the road side. The missile took 

The average attendance at these Division Insti- | effect over the left eye, and although it did not 
tutes has been, so far as held, about forty, with knock him down it staggered him considerably, and 
the prospect of a larger attendance at those which |; ginted a painful wound. Upon recovering he saw 
are tocome. Mr. Jack has been very diligent in his assailant running from his concealment, and 

: : 8 aC 
the performance of his duties, and seems to have identified him as a young man named Dimond, who 
the confidence of the people. The schools are 1) | had been before him for examination as a teacher, 
& prosperous condition, with a fair prospect for im- but to whom the Superintendent had refused a cer- 
provement. ; itificate for want of sufficient scholarship. The 

From Westmoreland we parted with very pleas-| tijure to obtain a certificate is supposed to have 
ant reminiscences, and made our way to Lawrence |heen the cause of this cowardly and murderous as- 
county. The — by rail to Enon Valley is as | .auit upon Mr. Swank, as no other motive can be 
pleasant as rere! railroad traveling ; but from Enon | assigned. A warrant was promptly taken out for 
on by hack, is tedious in the extreme. Crowded into the arrest of the fellow, and it is to be hoped he 
two horse hacks, the passengers are jammed, and | will be speedily arrested and severely punished, as 
jolted and cuffed, till every bone in a man’s body |}, justly deserves. 
aches at the remembrance of it. It was already | 
dusk when we arrived at | Cuester: This is the only county in the State 

New Caste ;— |which has an Institute,—the main expenses of which 

a place, once all aglow with giant furnaces and (are defrayed out of the County Treasury. This 
monster rolling mills, but now comparatively quiet. }annual county assemblage commenced under very 
Wending our way to the commodious hall where | Promising auspices on the 28th ult. 
the Institute was in session, we found ourself in| Cxinton County—A Fire: The school house nea? 
the midst of an audience of nearly a thousand peo- ‘Clintonville, was burned to the ground on the 
ple, where the Editor of the Pennsylvania Teacher, |¢vening of the 8th inst. It was supposed to be the 
Mr. Findley, was discoursing upon Natura! His-|work of an incendiary. 
tory. Here we found Prof. Thompson of the State | this time of the year, is embarrassing to the Di- 
Normal School, doing that kind of labor which he rectors. Perhaps a building in the village could 
knows how to do so well, viz: lecturing on Gram- be procured temporarily, for school purpose. 
mar and school-room duties. There were some | Lancaster County—School House Robbed: On 
seventy-five teachers in regular attendance. The | the night of the 8th inst., the Mount Parnassus 
presence of the people in large numbers, both at school house, Willow Street, was entered, and a 
the day and evening exercises, was very cheering. | -lock, two bells, an umbrella, books, &c., carried 
Mr. Morrison, the Superintendent, presided, and is | o¢ the whole amounting in value to about ten dol- 
evidently a very diligent and laborious officer, with jars, Samuel Hess, Esq., Secretary of the Board 
the best interests of the schools at heart. We /of Directors of the district, offers a reward of $20 
heard the expression on every hand, among the | for information which will lead to the detection of 
teachers, that the week had been a very profitable | the parties concerned in the robbery. 
one to them. In another crowded hack we depart-| The teachers of Warwick District Institute 
ed for new adventures, at Institutes to be held ‘met, September 28th, and organized a town- 
farther north. . iship institute. After adopting a constitution and 

EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. | by-laws, it adjourned to meet again in two weeks, 

Bucks County: The County Institute held its|and every succeeding two weeks (on alternate 
annual meeting at Quakertwon on the 15, 16, 17,!Saturdays), without fail. It ie intended, we un 


The loss of this house at 
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¥ oo : a . . 
derstand, to try to make it a model irstitute.— 
Friends of education are requested to aid in es- 
tablishing it. 


Luzerne Country: The County Association met 
in Semi-Annual Session, Oct. 25, for three days.— 
The attendance was not large, but the proceedings 
were useful and interesting. 

Mirriuin County: The “ Lewistown Teachers’ 
Association,” after a vacation of six months, was 
reorganized on Saturday, September 28th, 1861.— 
There were twelve members present, from which 
the following officers for the coming year were 
elected: President, Mr. Jos.S. Waream; Vice 


President, Miss Mary Shaw; Secretary, Miss Mary | 


Miller; Treasurer, Miss Indiana V. Elberty. 

Miss Mary Stewart was appointed Editress of 
the “ Manuscript.” The exercises will consist of 
drills in the several branches taught in the schools : 
Also, discussions on various methods of teaching, 
&c. It is earnestly hope that the directors and 
patrons of the schools, as well as all others inter- 
ested in the work, will attend these weekly meet- 
ings ; and thus by their presence encourage those 
engaged in the pleasant yet arduous work of in- 
structing the youth of Lewistown. ' 


Aw Examp.e For Scuo.ars: Prompt and regu- 
lar attendance at school is worthy of special com- 
mendation. So it seems wholly proper to record 
the following, that it may be seen by all the schol- 
ars of Mifflin county. 
or hear of it, seek to secure the honor and the kind 


regard which every teacher cherishes for 


Let each one who may see 


A Diligent Pupil: Sarah Ellen, daughter of Fin- 
ley Strunk, of sub-district No. 5, Union township, 
has not been absent from her seat in school one 
half day during five sessions of the public school— 
an example of regular attendance worthy of imita- 
tion by every scholar. 


THE SCHOOL ARMY. 
The 
Hon. E. P. Weston, is writ- 


THE 


Schools in Maine, the 


GrRanD ARMY: Superintendent of 
ing a series of letters to Gov. Washburn, published 
in the Maine Teacher. The following remarks are 
found in the September number : 

“If I should assure you, that in the operations of 
our grand school army, we have been meeting with 
from a similar 
And yet it is 
quite true, that we have suffered severely in every 


a succession of Manassses defeats 


cause, I might seem extravagant. 


summer and winter campaign, from the want of com- 
petent and skillful officers. 

The teacher, in an important sense, is an officer in 
our grand army. Whatever may be true of the other 
officers, the battle, in each teacher’s particular field, 
is lost or won, according to the success or failure of 


his captaincy. The little company subjected to his 
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|control, become proficient in the discipline of the 


| at the post of duty. 


school and enthusiastic lovers of learning, only as 
he understands the art of commanding and drilling 
them. If he is the man for his place, they follow 
his eye and catch his word of command, and are in 
He knows his 
He in- 
sists upon their performing their duty, while he per- 
forms his own, and they honor him for his firmness. 
He leads them to the battle, which they are waging 
with ignorance, and they follow him with a will.— 
With neither him nor them is there any slumbering 
All is wakeful, earnest, suc- 


sympathy with his every motion. 
duty, and they respect him for knowing it. 


cessful 





Book Dotires. 





State Map Drawine Carps; consisting of 16 Maps; 


—8 on Sla’e Surface, viz: Hemisphere, Coast Lines of 
Europe,—of Asia,—of Africa,—of North America,—of 
South America,—of Central Europe, and of United States ; 


and 8 on plain paper, viz: Rivers of Europe,—of Asia,— 
of Africa,—of North America,—of South America,—of 
Central Europe,—of United States, and map of Oceanica. 
The whole in a neat paper case; Price, $1,25 per set. 
Published by Charles Scribner, 124 Grand street, New 
York. 1861. 


This is about as attractive and cheap an arrangement 
for engaging the pupilin the delightful and instructive 
After 
practicing on the slated surface till well versed in the main 


exercise of map-drawing, as we have ever seen. 
t 


features of the portion of the earth to be represented, the 
pupil can then fill up the outline on plain paper, and have 
a beautiful map of his own construction, with every fea- 





ture as indelibly fixed in the mind as on the paper. These 
cards or outlines are suitable for use with any text-book 
of but 


Independent Series of School Maps, by the same publishers. 


are more especially adapted to the 


geography ; 


13> We learn with pleasure that Prof. Guyot has now 


in )f preparation, a series of handsome school 


maps for Mr. Scribner, and that they will soon be presen- 


course 


| 


ted to the public. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: adapted to 
the use of schools and academies. By Samuel S, Greene, 
A.M., author of * Introduction to the Study of Gram- 
mar,’ ** Analysis of Sentences,” etc., etc. Philadel- 
phia. H. Cowperthwait & Co. 1861. 

It is now some ten or twelve years since Prof. Greene 
A 
truly philosophic book, it was received with much favor, 
To the old 
routine method of parsing, as the sole means of acquiring 


published his work entitled ** Analysis of Sentences.” 
and created a new era in teaching grammar. 


the principles of the language, was thus beneficially ad- 


ded the analyzing of sentences. Two others, now 


|elementary works, have been since prepared by the same 


author; and we now have a third, designed to be interme- 
diate to the Primary work and the Analysis of Sentences. 
From our examination of it, it seems to be a very exhaus- 


39 


tive presentment of the ‘“‘ Science of Grammar,”’ accord- 
ing to the old notions that have prevailed since the middle 
ages. It will prove very acceptable to that class of 
teachers who are not afraid of adhering to the beaten 
path, yet are ready also to follow the “‘ better way’? when 
its superiority is plain. 


ApAms’ IMPROVED ARITHMETIC: in which are combined 
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! ” .c ¥ 
|such exercises as are suited for ordinary singing schools, 


written in a style much condensed, with the addition of when the members know something of the rudiments.— 


new and interesting matter, designed for the use of 

schools andacademies. By Daniel Adams, M.D., 

of the ** Scholar’s Arithmetic,’ “‘ Adams’ New Arith- 

metic,’?? &c. New York: Collins & Brother, No. 82 

Warren street, 1861. 

This new and improved edition of a book which has, 
for a long series of years, held the first place in a large 
portion of the common schools of the country, will be re- 
ceived with much pleasure. We observe that the style in 
which the work was written, has been much improved and 
condensed in the present edition, and many new features 
added, which will doubtless increase materially its popu- 
larity. Itseemsalmost miraculous that we should receive 
anew edition of an Arithmetic which has been /ifty-nine 
years before the public, from a man in his eighty-eighth 
year. The following words from the preface will no doubt 
be read with interest :— 

‘* Pike’s arithmetic was synthetic; Colburn’s was ana- 
lytic. The analytic is, unquestionably, the best method 
of acquiring knowledge ; the synthetic, the best method 
of reviewing and applying it; and Adams’ New Arithme- 
tic, 1827, marks the day when the analytic and synthetic 
methods, of twain, were made one, and 

THE PRINCIPLES OF OPERATING BY NUMBERS 
ANALYTICALLY EXPLAINED AND SYNTHETICALLY AP- 
PLIED, 
was the Nuptial tie. 

These remarks, I have said, are offered as a Preface ; 


they are also a valedictory. Having entered my eighty- | 


eighth year, the sands of my life are almost run. 

I duly appreciate the favor which my arithmetics have 
received for a period of sizrty years. My early visions 
have been more than realized. Ina sear old age, I pre- 
sent this my last effort.’ 

Tue Purtosopny oF NaturAL History: By John Ware, 


M.D. Prepared on the plan, and retaining portions of 
the work of Writt1Am SmeELrL1£, member of the anti- 


quarian and royal societies of Edinburg. Boston: pub- | 


lished by Brown & Taggard, 27 and 29 Cornhill. 1860. 

This is a very pleasant and profitable book for the use 
of schools. The first hundred and thirty-six pages are 
devoted to the subject of Natural History proper, classed 
under the head of Introduction, furnishing a very fair ac- 
count of the subject. The body of the book is then de- 
voted to what is termed the Philosophy of Natural His- 
tory, but which could be more properly termed a Popular 
Account of the Origin and Habits of Animals, comprising 
the Physiology of man, description of the Distribution of 


animals, their Education and Domestication, their Hostili- | 


ties and Destruction of Animal life, Duration of life, and 
the Instinct, Intelligence and Mental Constitution of ani- 
mals. The narrative style in which the book is written is 
very pleasant, and the many wonderful facts respecting 


the lives and habits of animals, render it very attractive. | 


We know of no school-book in any of the sciences, that 
would be likely to excite so much interest in the mind of 
the pupil, as this. Indeed, one can hardly lay it down 
when he has once commenced to read. 


ASAPH, OR THE Cuorr Boox; a collection of vocal music, 
sacred and secular, for choirs, singing schools, musical 
societies and conventions, social and religious assem- 
blies, and the home circle. By Lowell Mason, Mus. Doc. 


& William Mason. New York: published ‘by Mason | 


Brothers. 


This new book of music is classified in four parts.— | 


Crass I. comprises such matter as is adapted for use in 
teaching absolute beginners. Cxass II. is composed of 


author | Lhe scale lessons, mostly in two parts with a concluding 


Cadence or Coda in full harmony, will be found a most 
useful preparation for the different keys. Crass III. com- 
prises a series of pieces involving considerable difficulty, 
and will be found useful in developing the harmonic rela- 
tions of tones, and in giving facility in readinz music.— 
Crass IV. furnishes a great variety of pew music, four 
part songs and glees. From the examination which we 
have been able to give the book, we believe it to be an 
excellent collection of music, well arranged for use with 
any class of pupils. 

JAY Scnoor Bett A superior collection of choice tunes 
and a large number of excellent hymns. Edited by 
Horace Waters. New York: Horace Waters, No. 481, 

| Broadway. 1861. 

| This book is eminently adapted to use in our common 
schools. The editor very truly observes in his preface, 
‘‘ It is universally conceded, that singing strengthens the 
| lungs, softens the voice, sweetens the té mper, and is one 
of the richest sources of exquisite enjoyment.”? These 
are certainly results which we need to have brought about 
in our systems of education, and we are firm in the con- 
viction that this science ought to be taught in all our 
schools. 

We have a great number of school song-books before 
the public, but many of them lack musical as well as lite- 
rary taste, and are really demoralizing in their influence 
upon the musical talent of the young. Airs of acknowl- 
edged excellence, wedded to words of true poetry, are the 


qualities that ought to be sought with the greatest care, in 


|the preparation of a school song-book. This book seems 


to combine these two qualities. 


A Hanpv Book of Classical Geography, Chronology, 
Mythology, and Antiquities. Prepared for the use of 
schools. By 7. P. Allen& W.F. Allen. Boston: Swan, 
Brewer & Tileston, 131 Washington street. 1861. 
This little book will prove very serviceable as a kind 

}of skeleton of the subjects named above, to which frag- 

mentary knowledge may be attached. It is apparently 

| not designed for those who are pursuing a course of liberal 
study, nor is it sufficiently full to answer as a book of 
| o + - 
|reference for scholars. So far as we have examined, it 
| seems to be perfectly reliable. The typographical execu- 
| tion of the book is beautiful, and worthy of the publish- 


ers. 
} 


| Lessons tn Puysitcat GeocRAPHY: By Walter Wells, 
| A.M. New York: published by Mason Brothers, No. 
5&7 Mercer street. 1861. 

| This is decidedly the best book for primary classes in 
Geography, that we have yet metwith. Itis truly refresh- 
jing, in this age of multiplicity of text-books,—many of 
them vastly inferior to those which have preceded them 
}in use,—to meet with one based upon philosophic princi- 
ples, and developing a system in harmony with the best 
| sustained theories of education. 

| The author of this book has doubtless seen service in 
|the school room, and displays a power of discrimination 
in selecting the material adapted to the wants of begin- 
ners, and presenting it in a style suited to their capacity, 
|which is rarely equalled by writers of primary books.— 
| Much of the matter in this grade of geographies is puerile, 
land they are constructed on a plan unphilosophic and me- 
chanical. In these particulars, this book presents an en- 
tirely new phase. We feel assured that it will be popu- 
‘lar. At least it ought to be. 
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—# 
Mtffiri a] ness from a parent, should always be admitted; for the 
J AWN 


same unquestionable authority which permits the parent to 

a retain his child from school, to aid him in his employment 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? ; ; “le 4 

Harrispurc, NovemBer, 1861. § or for some other sufficient reason, also justifies him in 

Drep: At Light Street, on the 7th of October, 1861, of | 'et@ining him a few minutes after the regular school hour. 
Gen ate ‘ ; 5 5 

Bilious Fever, Lewis Appleman, Esq., Superintendent of | But pupils without such written excuse may be, in some 

Columbié. county, in the 32d year of his age. places, beneficia] 





ly excluded during the remainder of the 





half day. In all such cases, however, the fact should at 





AppointeD: C. 8S. Walker, A.M., of Shippensville, to 


, , ynce be made known to the parent ; otherwise, this very 
be Superintendent of Clarion county, from Nov. 1, 1861, 


, % rule may become the cause and shield of truancy. 
till the Ist Monday in June, 1863; in the place of J. G. 


McGonagle, Esq., elected Ist Lieutenant in the volun- 346. Question: Have a Board of Directors the right to 
teers from Clarion county. authorize the Tax Collector to receive,in payment of 


taxes, any but bankable money? 

Have they a right to receive in payment of taxes the 
perintendent, to be Superintendent of Columbia county, | orders of an individual or company, from their workmen, 
from October 7, 1861, till the Ist Monday in June, 1863, in and after receiving a certain amount—say $100—then take 
a note at two, three, or four months, have it discounted in 
bank and pay the discount out of the school fund 7—Phe- 
nizville District, Chester county. 





William Burgess, of Millville, and formerly County Su- 





the place of Lewis Appleman, Esq., deceased. 


SALARY INCREASED: On Tuesday, October 29th, 1861 
. . ANSWE! After the rular appointment of the T: 
the School Directors of Dauphin in Convention duly as- A : salle oon eae és Tax 
re Collector and the acceptance and approval of his bond 
sembled, increased the salary of Samuel D. Ingram, the | ~°**“‘ toe ae on ihe 
. : oe . with sufficient sureties, or of bond with mortgage of real 
County Superintendent, from $550 to $800 per annum. ” : or a at ” » 
estate, all control over the collector by the Board ceases,— 
344. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN OCT., 1861. | except, to grant exonerations and compel him to settle up 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. | his duplicate in due time and ina proper manner. Hence: 
Bedford, Harrison, (1860) William Egolf 70 09 
. \ é : ~ sia , The Board hay no control ove ? d of money 
rT: W. Providence, Wm. F. Woy, 112 46 1. The Boa lave no cor »] r the kind « noney 
Crawford, Venango bor., D. Siverling, 11 60°} or payment the Collector is to receive. That is entirely 
Clearfield, Girard, (for1860) Chas. Megnot, 1593 | between him and the Treasurer; and as between them, 
. arr oS r - CC. Seile 78.80) 4. ’ ; 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, 8.W. Dr. Cc. eiler, 175, the question of the kind of money receivable, depends on 
Forest, Millstone, L.C. Wynkoop 8 00 i : 
Fulton, Bethel,(for 1860) James J. Kirk, 139 0 | circumstances. If, in consequence of bank suspension 
Greene, Cumber’d, (1860) David Blaker, 184 14| or general derangement of money matters, the community 
: ‘, 7 : Spangler 1! } ] 
Huntingdon, Cass, (for 1860) John Spangler, +9 59 /is compelled to deal with paper money which is below 
Indiana, W. Wheatfield, J. Wakefield, 120 40 hat | lea « aa iif 
. . . . , par,—that is, What has been calie "€ cy, °—an 
Jefferson, Polk, (for 1860) J. McFadden, 13 96 | Pars—t ' a eee 
Mc Kean, Otto, Benj. Bunker, 22 40 | the Collect as actually received such paper from the 
se Smethport bor., W.A.Williams 32 00 |tax payers, it should be accepted and paid out by the 
] le é » 9 ‘ &6H2 a srow $46.000 OO |. * 
Phila elphia, Phil’a, (for 1862) B. H. Br a Peer | Treasurer ;—such money being to a certain extent “‘bank- 
Westmore’d, N. Huntingdon, Aaron Howell, 236 00 - 
able ;7?—that is, receivable on deposit by banks, with the 
ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. understanding, that checks « it are to be paid also in 
345. Question : Has a School Board any right to order | ** currency.’ But when there is no pecuniary derange- 


a teacher to lock the door of the school room, 10 or 1 
minutes after the exact hour at which the exercises are 
to commence; and not to let the scholars in, who come 
after that time ?—Mauch Chunk Township District, Carbon | Collector, and consequently no other should be paid to 
county. 


ment in the country and ** par’? money is in general circu- 


lation, nothing but par money should be accepted from the 


him, or paid out by the District Treasurer. But with these 
AnsweER: The Board unquestionably possesses this questions the Directors have no concern. They are for 


rer. ¢ ‘idents ; ners . 0 establisl . . 7m on 
power, as incidental to its general powers to esta "| the decision of the Collector and Treasurer, or the Treas- 


and control the schools ; though it is one which ought to| yrer and the creditors of the district; and it is unneces- 
be exercised with great caution, and only in suitable }sarv as well as dangerous for the Board, as such, to inter- 


cases. Next to irregular attendance—that is, frequent |fere with ther 





absence for whole days or half days—this thing of en- 2. As to authorizing the Collector to accept, or to the 
t-ance into school at irregular hours, by pupils, is one of | Board itself accepting of orders on employers, or issued by 
the most disturbing breaches of school rule which the employers to employees,on merchants or others, in payment 
Teacher has to contend with. Every such arrival attracts | of tax.—the conversion of these orders into promissory 
the attention of all the other pupils from their studies, | notes by employers,—the endorsement of these notes by 
occupies unnecessarily a portion of the Teacher’s time to|rhe President of the Board, and the discounting of them 
deal with it, and frequently forms an obstacle to the re- lin bank at the st of the district,—the whole proceeding 
citations of the tardy pupil’s classes. It is therefore to|js j}}egal and wrong. And if a note thus endorsed and 
be corrected by any legal and expedient method. Per- liscounted is not met at maturity by the maker, the 
haps, however, in the schools of rural Districts, where the |phank cannot recover the amount from the district; for 
way to school is long, time-pieces often differ, and the state | nejther the President nor the Board had any authority 
of the weather and roads forms an obstacle, the operation |thus to bind the district. Nor should the Township or 
of such a rule would be harsh and produce more evil than | Borough Auditors allow the discount to be charged against 





good. But in town districts, where these hindrances do the District, in settling the Treasurer’s accounts ;—the ex- 


not operate, and where all the pupils, with an occasional penditure being for a purpose ne ither authorized by the 


exception, can readily attend at the proper hour,—the | School Law, nor necessary to the performance of the pro- 


l 
rule has often been found to operate well. But even in|per duties of the Board. It may be added also, that in- 


towns, this rule should not be arbitrary or without excep- |structions by the Board to the Collector to accept orders, 


tion. <A pupil, coming late but with an excuse for tardi-' or any thing other than money, may not only exempt the 
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sureties cof the Collector from their liability for him, in 
case of loss by this means, but also subject the members 
of the Board or the Collector to liability in their individual 
capacity. 

As between the Tax Collector and the tax payer, how- 
ever, the case is different in reference to the right ce the 
latter to accept of orders in payment of tax. 
tor may, if thinks proper, accept such orders ; and the 
convenience of both parties is often thereby promoted.— 
But he does it at his own risk, and must see to it that they 
due time; and if there be 
any loss, it is his loss and not that of the district. 

On the whole, the only safe and legal course is, for the 
Board to confine itself to its own proper duties; leaving 
to the Collector and Treasurer, duly appointed and bound 


are converted into money in 


by official obligations, the guidance and responsibility of 
their own proper actions. 

347. Question: In the division of property and the 
settlement of accounts, between a new Independent Dis- 
trict and the old District out of which it was taken, is 
the settlement to be only between the sub-district or dis- 
tricts affected by the change, and the new Independent 
District, or between the whole of the District (Township) 
and the new Independent District.—IJnd. District, in Mill 
Creek District, Erie county. 

ANSWER: It is unquestionably to be between the en- 
tire old District (except the part included in the new In- 
dependent District) and the new District. The 52nd sec- 
tion of the School Law of 1854, absolutely repeals and 
extinguishes all sub-districts ; and even under the School 
Law of 1849, which 


neither owned property, nor were liable for debts, but 


recognized them, those districts 
all the property and liability of the District was in the 
main Board of Directors. So that even if Sub- Districts 
were yet in existence, the accounting could not be with 
them, but must be with the main district. 

348. Question: When and where do the citizens of a 
new Independent District, which is neither a Township, 
Ward, nor Borough, elect their Directors.—Same Inde- 
pendent District. 

Answer: The School Law is defective on this point.— 
The only provision that bears directly upon it, is the 4th 
section of the act of 8 May, 1855; and that does not fully 
meet the case. 
Independent District, should, in the decree for establish- 
ing it, appoint the place of holding the election; and that, 
after 10 days notice of the time by the President of the 
old District, in the manner prescribed by the section just 
named, six Directors should be chosen at the first election 
—2 for 1—2 for 2—and 2 for 3 years; and that annually 
thereafter and at the same time and place, 2 
should be elected, on notice by the President and Secre- 
tary of the Independent District itself. 

349. Question: Can children be excluded from the 
schools for the reason, that their parents refuse or have 
failed to pay their school tax ?—Conyngham District, Lu- 
zerne county. 


Directors 


|cate immediately after the examina 


Answer: They cannot. It is true that it is the duty 
of parents to pay such school tax as may have been as- | 
sessed upon them; andif they do not, the remedy is the | 
seizure and sale, by the proper collector, of enough of 
their property to discharge thetax. But the right of entry 
into the schools of their district, is an absolute right on 
the part of such children as are resident therein and of 
proper age, and does not depend on the payment of school 
tax. 


350. Question: Our Board has agreed to meet month- 
ly, to issue orders to the Teachers for their salaries ;—the 


The Collec- | 


It is believed that the Court creating the | 


| Treasurer to receive the tax from the Collector before the 

Board, and pay it to the Teacher in the presence of the 
Board. The Treasurer refuses to attend the meetings for 
this purpose, and requires the Collector to pay the tax to 
him at his house, where the to bring their 
orders and receive their pay ? legal ?—South Ann- 
ville District, Lebanon connty. 


Teachers 
Is this 


are 


] 


ANSWER: It is, unless there is some s 


pecial agreement 
between the Treasurer and Collector andthe Board, to 
the contrary. The Board has no right to see the tax paid 
over by the Collector, nor to have the money of the dis- 
trict paid out by the Treasurer in its own presence. It 
is the right of the Treasurer to have the tax paid to him, 
at his usual place of business, by the Collector, where it 
is also his duty to be, at all times, to cash the orders of 


the Board. This is the well as the com- 


mon practice. 


general law as 


The mode intended to be adopted by South Annville is, 
It brings the Direct 


to 


nevertheless, an excellent one. rs, 


Teachers, Collector and Treasurer together monthly; in- 


fuses greater life and more regularity into the schoo] oper- 


of 
lil it 


ations of the district ; and it tends to a better dispatch 


therefore be encouraged. St 


business,—and should 





cannot be enforced, without an agreement to that effect, 
made at the time of the appointment of the Teachers, Col- 
lector and Treasurer, entered into with their consent, and 
incorporated in the agreement and official bonds. 

351. Question: Cana Board of Directors appropriate 
money to pay a teacher they never hired, for a school over 
which they had no control, which they have refused to 
recognize heretofore, but which was got up by a few citi- 
zens, dissatisfied with the present arrangements the 
schools.—Sugar Grove District, Mercer county. 

AnsweER: No school is a ** Common School,’ unless 
“established”? by the proper Board of Directors of the 
District, ** taught’’ by a teacher holding a ** valid certifi- 
cate”? from the proper Courty Superintendent and em- 
ployed by the proper Board, and ‘ visited’’ tirely 
controlled by the Directors of the Distri ne in 
question does not seem to be a school of this kind, and 
therefore the payment of its expenses by a Boa Di- 
rectors is illegal. No practice would more surely or 
speedily break down the Common School system, thar 
that of paying the expenses of schools gotten uj lis- 
satisfied citizens; and it will not do to plead the necessi- 
ties of the case as an excuse, for if the practice be once 


begun, every case will have its over-ruling necessities. 
5 >] ’ 


The only safe rule is to recognize no schools, except such 


as have been regularly established by the Board; and if 
these are not sufficient in number, for the Directors to 


establish others. 


Our County Superintendent has been 
in the county 
ceru- 
even when re 


to do so ilieghany District, 


352. QUESTION: 
collecting the applicants at several points 
for examination, but will not give any Teac 


t gl ler a 
tion, 


quested. Has he aright 
Somerset county. 


An 


each school 


ANSWER: annual examination of the Teachers is 


to be held in District in the presence of the 


to 
Any other 


Directors, if they wili attend; and the certificates are 


be issued at the close of each examination. 


practice than this, is illegal and a departure from the 


sprit as well as the letter of the law. It is very desirable 


as well as convenient, that the Directors shall select and 


appoint their Teachers at the close of the public examina- 


tions; but how this can be safely done, so that they shall 


|select those having the best certificates, it is not easy to 


divine, if the above practice prevail. It is true, the County 


Superintendent may inform them verbally of the names 
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of those who passed a satisfactory examination, or he 
may name such as he thinks most suitable to be appoint- 
ed. 
of the ** four months certificate 
swear that no Teacher “ has been employed, without a valid 


bP] 


, 


certificate from the County Superintendent ;” and it is not 
to be forgotten, that it is the Board of Directors, and not 
the County Superintendent, who select the Teachers. 


The only exception from the rule requiring the delivery 


of the certificate at the end of the examination, is in the} 


case of Professional certificates, which in some counties 
are formally delivered at the County Institute. But even 
in these cases, a provisional certificate of the highest grade 
should be issued, ad interim, to the Teachers found worthy 


of the Professional. 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 

353. Question: Our County Superientendents has not 
called a County Teachers’ Institute for several years.— 
Many of the Teachers are anxious to have one. Would 
they be justifiable in issuing a call to the Teachers of the 
county and holding an Institute themselves, if the County 
Superintendent decline giving his consent and his aid.— 
Teacher. 

Answer: The School Law does not, expressly, impose 
upon County Superintendents the duty of calling and 
Institutes, but every dictate of pro- 
f nearly all 


Next to the 


managing Teachers’ 
priety and necessity does; and the practice o 
the County officers has settled the question. 
expressly enjoined duties of examining Teachers and 
visiting the schools, the time and influence of the Super- 
intendent can be employed in no better way than in en- 
puraging and holding Institutes,—both County and Dis- 
If he will not lead the teachers of the county in 
this commendable effort, they may and should exercise 


trict. 
their own inalienable right of self-improvement, and act 


for themselves. In all cases, however, the county officer 


be 
happy to say, that in very few cases indeed has there been 


should offered the lead in the matter; and we are 


any holding back in this respect. 


354. Question: The Board of Directors do not see to 
having the school tax collected, and in consequence the 
Teachers de not receive their salaries. What course is to 
be pursued ?—Teacher in Juniata county. 

A Board of Directors 


ANSWER: who neglect or refuse 


to perform *‘ any of the duties of their office”? are liable 
to removal from office, under the 9th section of the gen- 
eral School Law of 1854, by the proper court. No duty 
is more necessary or imperative than that of causing the 
requisite tax to be collected, as well as levied and assess- 
ed, in due season to 
keep the schools in operation the proper term; and if 
this duty is vexatiously or injuriously neglected, the Board 
may be removed from office and others appointed in their 
stead. 

355. Question. If the Board do not pay the teachers 
their salaries and are sued for them, who pays the costs,— 
the Directors or the District ?—Teacher in Juniata county. 


Answer: If the Teacher’s salary is not paid when due, 
he may sue for it and will obtain judgment, and can have 
executicn in the mode pointed out in the school law. And 
on the trial, if it appear that there were no funds in the 
district treasury and that the want of funds was owing to 
no failure or neglect of duty on the part of the Board, the 
costs of the suit will be put on the district, by the court. 
But if it appear that gross neglect or culpable refusal to 
perform its duty, in this respect, existed on the part of the 
Board or a majority of it, the court should put the costs 


But it is to be borne in mind, that the present form | 
requires the President to} 


| inconvenience to any of the 


meet the wants of the District and! 
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|}on the members, individually, who thus improperly in- 


volved the district in litigation. 


ANSWERS TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
356. Question: I have had the assistance this fall of 
one or more Superintendents of neighboring counties at 
my Institutes, and have agreed to help them in return, if 
not then engaged in my examinations. Will I be wrong 


in so doing ?—County Superintendent. 


COUNTY 


ANSWER: Clearly not. By these interchanges of aid, 
benefit is both imparted and received; and whatever is 
good in the plan or the knowledge of each officer, is made 
effective for the advantage of both counties. The smaller 
counties, especially, can aid each other greatly in this 
way ; anda corps of Institute Instructors of the best kind 
can be obtained at little cost to each, and without much 
officers co-operating in this 
way. 

357. Question: I refused to examine those who ex- 
pressed .an intention not to teach hereafter, or at least not 
till after the next annual public examination. Was this 
wrong !—County Superintendent. 

County Superinten- 


ANSWER: It was perfectly right. 


dents are only to examine actual applicants for present 


employment; and they have no right to admit into the 


n generally and without reference to present ap- 


professi 
plication for employment in, or present exercise of, the 
business of teaching. 
358. Question: The Directors of one of the Districts 
in this county met and laid their tax at sir mills on the 
dollar; at a subsequent meeting, they reduced it to four 
mills. Have they a right to do so ?—Co. Superintendent. 
Answer: That depends on the circumstances of the 
case. If a tax was laid at six or any other legal numbe1 
of mills, by a majority of all the members of the Board, 
(without which no tar vote is valid) that vote can be re- 
considered at the next regular meeting of the Board; an‘, 
by the votes also of a majority of all the members, it can 
to the circumstances of 
But this 
and the 


issued ; and the tax finally laid must, also, be 


be raised or lowered, according 


the District and the discretion of the Board. 


must be done before the duplicate is made out 


warrant 
sufficient to keep the schools open at least four months. 


It is always to be borne in mind, that no change in the 


| rate of tax can be made after the duplicate has been made 


| out by the Secretary and the warrant for collection issued 


by the President and Secretary ; and that no alteration in 


the rate will be legel,—even before the issuing of the 
Duplicate and Warrant,—unless at least fourmembers of 
the Board were present and voted in favor of the change. 


359. TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
It is probable that some information will be required, in 
reports of the County Superintendents for the 


the annual 


current year, when they shall make their annual report in 


June, 1862,in reference to the practice known among 
teachers as that of ‘‘ Boarding ’round,”’ and the subject 
of “Summer schools.” It is thought expedient, there- 


fore, now to allude to the matter, though the information 


desired, will, it is supposed, be such as a general knowl- 
edge of his county will enable each officer to give, without 


much if any addition to the special statistics in his note- 
book. 


rhe questions will be in substance as follows: 


State the number of Districts whose teachers ‘“ board 


*round’? with the total number of such teachers in the 


county; the average cost of such boarding per month; 
and the effect, beneficial or otherwise, of the practice. 
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State the number of Districts that have ‘* Summer |tion it contains, necessary for the qualification of Teach- 


schools’ as distinct from the winter schools; the general 
time of opening such schools, and whether that time is 
the most suitable, and if not, what time would be more 
so; the general duration of the summer schools; and the 
beneficial results or otherwise of having summer schools 
under different teachers, and forming a distinct term from, 
the winter schools. 
EXTRACTS FROM MONTHLY REPORTS OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[These documents are beginning to make their appear- 





ance at the School Department, with great regularity.— 
They afford a very satisfactory view of the operations of 
the system in almost every part of the State, and impart 
much information of great value and assistance in the cen- 
tral administration. The following counties have not 
been heard from as regularly as is desirable :—Adams, 
Allegheny, Clarion, Fayette, Huntingdon, Jefferson, 
Schuylkill and Wyoming.—St. Supt.] 


Armstronc: ** We have now inthe county twenty- 
two professional teachers, and a total corps of two hun- 
dred and forty-two :—An excess of thirty-two over the 
number needed in the County. Many of our best teach- 
ers have gone to war, and we have consequently recruit- 
ed very heavily from advanced scholars in Common 
Schools. Some districts will have almost an entire corps 
of new teachers.”’ 


BEAVER: ‘* Teachers are not plenty in this county.— 
Some have gone to the army, others are every year leav- 
ing the ranks to engage in other kinds of business, in 
which they can get constant employment, which they can 
not do as teachers. Not one-half of those examined 
three years ago, are now engaged in the business, in this 
county. Every year we have a number of young teach- 
ers entering the business, which, to some extent, must 
retard the progress of Common Schools ;—=still we think 
Wwe are improving. Teachers evidently do better, both at 
examinations and in schools, than they did three years 
ago. Institutes and Associations are now being formed, 
from which we expect good results.”’ 


Campria: “Six weeks ago strong indications existed, 


that at least six Districts in our county would close their | 
schools for the winter. To-day I have the great gratifi- | 


cation of informing you, that every district in Cambria 


county has resolved to open its schools for at least the | 


term of four months. Last year two of the districts | 
taught but three months.”’ 


CenTRE: ‘ Several Districts which had it in contempla- 


tion not to have any schools this year, have, through my 


instrumentality, decided to put them in operation ;—so 
that I have the pleasure of informing the Department, 
that we will have, as usual, the schools open this winter | 
in all parts of the county. I intend holding three or four 
Drills or Institutes, as soon as the teachers are placed in 
charge of the schools. Nearly the half of our corps are | 


females.” 


Erre: “In Girard twp. District the Directors, at the 


public examination of teachers this year, resolved, ‘*to| 


employ no teacher who was not a subscriber to the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal ;’’ and they also agreed to take 
a copy for each member of the Board. They said they con- | 
sidered the official matter and other educational informa- ! 
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ers, as Well as Directors. 

FAYETTE: “ The townships of Springfield, Stewart, 
Henry Clay and perhaps Wharton, will not open the pub- 
lic schools the present season. I have represented to the 
parties concerned, the prejudicial influence this course 
| would exercise upon the cause of Common School educa- 
| tion.—During the present season I have had some of the 
| best public examinations ever held inthe county. The 
influence of our nine weeks Normal School is very evi- 
dent in the decided improvement of inany of our teachers.”? 


Forest: ‘*‘ Owing to the late distressing flood in our 
rive: (Clarion,) three schools have been stopped ;—one of 
the houses being swept off, and the dwellings of the citi- 
zens near the other two, mostly carried away. But some 
provision will probably be made to open these schools in 
November, or by the first of December.’’ 

Futton: ‘The past month was spent chiefly in the 
;teachers’ drillin Wells district. The whole number of 
teachers was twenty. The interest taken in the exercises 
was deep, and daily increased until about the middle of 
the month, when the recruiting of a volunteer company 
took several of our members, and so engaged the attention 
of nearly all, that the exercises began to lag, and by the 
twentieth we found it necessary to close operations.” 

McKEAN: 
tute for four weeks this fall, making it a period of hard 


‘It had been my purpose to hold an Insti- 


jstudy. Many of our young teachers need such a drill as 
an institute would afford them an opportunity of getting; 
but on surveying the whole ground over, I have come to 
the conclusion that it is wise and safe to postpone the 
enterprise. Our national! troubles are perhaps more se- 
verely felt, financially, here than almost any where else. 
Our teachers need the institute, and desire it, but though 


|the ** spirit is willing the pockets are weak.”’ 


Perry: ‘* I am making an effort to have district asso- 
ciations established in every district in the county, by 
urging each Board to make it a part of the contract with 
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the teacher. 

SusQUEHANNA: ‘* The educational prospects in the 
|county are cheering indeed, considering the unhappy con- 
dition of our country; for, while many of our very best 
teachers have volunteered to fight the battles of their be- 
loved country, we are preparing others to fill their places 
as rapidly as we can. And to aid said work, we have at 


this time in the county, as many as three academies and 
seven select schools, well patronized,—better by far than 

sual. There must be, I think, over five hundred pupils 
oneal these Normal schools at the present time. Ad- 
| vance is our motto.” 

Union: ‘* The examinations were very well attended 
| by teachers, directors and others. In some of the dis- 
|tricts, the school terms were cut down to four months 
again, whilst in other districts the terms were extended t 
five months. Taking all into consideration, we remain on 
|@ stand-point in this respect 





Original Communications. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
Our present able and energetic State Superin- 
tendent, has issued a call and sent out a carefully 
iprepared circular, setting forth the objects, plans 
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and subjects of discussion, for an Educational Con-| 
vention to meet at Harrisburg on the 26 of Novem- 
ber. The Convention is to continue in session four 
days ; the first to be devoted to the consideration 
of the County Superintendency ; the second, Normal 
Schools ; the third, High Schools, Academies and 
Seminaries ; and the fourth, Colleges. 








These topics are open to discussion by all mem- 
bers of the Convention; but no act or resolve will 
be adopted, binding any one class or institution, 
except by the vote of the representatives of that 
class or institution ;—thus allowing the freest dis- 
cussion, and yet preserving the entire independence 
of each from the undue influence of the others.— 
The Circular says: “The object of this coming 
together of the representatives of these institutions, 
is not to subject the operations or conduct of any 
one class to the control of the others, but to se- 
cure common consultation for the genera! good; 
and if possible to induce each to realize its true 
relation and to perform its legitimate functions to- 
ward the others, and thus give increased efficiency 
to the whole.” 

This call contemplates the most imposing edu- 
cational movement undertaken for many years, and 
may be the most important in its results upon the 
future interests of the agencies represented. We 
believe, if successful, it will bring about a unity of 
action and directness of purpose that will cause 
each of these agencies to know and occupy its own 
distinct and appropriate sphere, and perform more 
ably and successfully its functions, in perfecting the 
great educational system of our State. This will 
rey ove all jarring and conflict of interest, and de- 
moustrate the fact, that the interests of the one 
are enhanced by promoting the success and effici- 
ency of the others. 

The grandness of the movement, and magnitude 
of the results likely to flow from its success, should 
induce all to give it their hearty support and com- 
bined influence. Our present National troubles 
should not be permitted to affect it, except to in- 
tensify our desires and unite and energize our 
efforts to render the Convention a complete suc- 
cess. Let it, then, be a grand gathering of the 
talent and energy and an exhibition of the zeal and 
devotedness, of the friends of education throughout 
the State, and the result of its deliberations may 
be felt and gratefully acknowledged by generations 
yet.unborn. Gro. F. McFarvanp. 

Mc Alisterville Academy, Pa., Oct. 1861. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.—NO. 4. 
Wand Exercise. 
Lesson IT. 
No. II. Take the end of the wand in the right 
hand, placing the left upon the hip, and strike the 
floor directly in front with the wand. At the next 
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beat, strike the floor in the direction to which the 
right foot points, at a distance of about two feet 
from it; and on the following beat, step with the 
right foot to the side of the staff, stamping the floor 
and withdrawing it on the following beat to its first 
position, and repeat. The left foot in the mean 
time is not moved. The right arm and the left leg 
should be kept straight, and the wand be held per- 
pendicular, the body being bent to accommodate 
This cultivates great flexibility 
Until 
the pupils acquire some facility in this motion, 


these positions. 
of the system, and is an admirable exercise. 


keeping the wand in a perpendicular position need 
not be insisted on ; but should be as soon as prac- 
ticable. The following diagram shows the position. 








Fig 4. 
Take the wand in the left hand, placing 
the right upon the hip and strike the wand down 
in front, then out in the direction of the left foot, 
and step back and forth as in No. 11, stamping the 
floor at each outward movement. 


No. 12. 


J 
o. 


No. 13. Take the end of the wand in the right 
hand again, strike upon the floor in front, then in 
direction in which the right foot is pointing, and 
step forward, stamping the floor as in No. 11; but 
instead of stepping back, sway the body forward 
and back, bending the right knee, but keeping the 
left leg straight. 

No. 14. Regain the first position with the feet, 
and taking the end of the wand in the left hand, 
strike down in front, then to the left, and go through 
the same evolution as in No. 13. 

Nore on Stoopinc Suoutpers: Motion is the 
moral condition of the body during our waking mo- 
ments. That the vigor of the muscles, the circu- 
lation of the blood, and the elasticity of the cartil- 
ages be preserved, this condition must be complied 
with. When the mind is absorbed in thought, the 
tendency is to suppress respiration, to slacken the 
circulation, and, when one is writing or studying at 
a desk, for the body to assume a stooping position. 
Now the body cannot be retained in an unnatural 
position any considerable length of time, without 
gradually assuming that position, till in the process 
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of time it becomes habitual. The front part of | these little. layers become thicker on the back 
the trunk of the body, where are the vital organs, | |side than on the front, and hence permanent stoop- 
having been made pliant and yielding for wise pur-| ‘ing of the shoulders ensues. 

poses, it is easy to assume a stooping position, and| The four sets of exercises detailed in this lesson, 
as our tables and school-desks are constructed, the | constitute an admirable means for counteracting 
temptation to indulge in that position is very strong. | this pernicious tendency to stooping shoulders.— 
Children at school from their earliest years, begin It would seem, to look at the figure, as though the 
to contract the habit of stooping ; and when they | position was forced and unnatural. But if proper- 
arrive at the age of maturity, the habit becomes ly performed, it is one of the most graceful though 
incurably fixed, so that there are not probably | difficult exercises in the whole system of gymnas- 





among all the grown-up people of America, more | 
than one in ten whose spines are not more or less 
deformed. 


The back bone, or more properly the spinal col- | 
umn, in its natural position is one of the most 
beautiful curves in nature, and from it Hogarth is 
said to have derived the suggestion of his line of 
beauty. The following cut represents it :— 


The back-bone is not one solid bone, but 
is made up of a large number of little bones 
set up, one upon another, after the fashion 
of a voltaic pile, first a bone, then a layer of 
cartlilage, then bone, then cartilage, and so 
on. This layer of cartilage is a substance 
like india rubber which readily yields to 
pressure and regains its form again when 
the pressure is removed;—so much so, that 
it is found by measurement, that a person 
who is upon his feet during the day, is 
shorter at night on retiring, than when he 
rises from his bed in the mornirg. The 
curves of the spinal column which act as 
springs, and these layers of elastic cartil- 
age between the vertebral bones, preserve 
the brain from those jars which, otherwise, 
would at every step fatally disturb its in- Jig 5. 
tegrity. But we have taken advantage of this wise 
provision which nature has made for the safety of 
that delicate organ—the brain, and are using this 
flexibility of the back bone to effect a permanent 
deformity. 

The vertebral column being formed, as we have 
indicated, of alternate bones and layers of cartilage, 
it is found on examination, that these layers in a 
vertebral column that is not deformed, are of uni- 
form thickness, and that when a person bends for- 
ward, or to one side, these little layers of cartilage 
are made thinner on the side towards which the 
body is inclining, and being elastic, expand, and are 
thicker on the other,—as the pressure of each of 
the little bones is brought to bear on the one side, 
and as they are removed farther from each other on 
the other. If, however, the body is not kept bent too 
long, these little layers of cartilage, will, when the 
body is straightened up, like a piece of rubber, re- 
gain their uniform thickness. But if the body is 
kept bent forward every day a considerable length 
of time, this elasticity is gradually overcome, and 


'tics. The positions of the body should be in per- 
'fect curves, and though in one part the body is bent 
backward, far beyond the natural attitude, yet this 
is desirable to counteract the tendency, during 
|study hours, of pressing the front parts of the lay- 
lers of cartilage too much, by bending forward be- 
yond the natural position. Herce what is lost dur- 
ing study hours, is regained in exercise. 


BAG GAMES. 
Lesson I, 





The bag games are played with small bags, about 
| two- thirds filled with beans or corn. The bags 
|should be made of strong bed-tick stuff, about 12 
lto 15 inches square, and very firmly sewed with 
small twine. These bags should not be allowed 
to be handled by the scholars except in the games, 
as they soon get soiled and worn. The spirit and 
animation which it should be the’aim of the teacher 
to keep up, is best secured by insisting upon this 
regulation. The idea should be encouraged among 
the pupils, that they are having a good time while 
playing these games, in order to get the most prac- 
tical benefit from the exercise. 


GAMES. 

No. 1. Let the teacher appoint two persons as 
leaders, who take their places at one end of the 
room, with a chair by the side of each, on which are 
placed six bags. Now let the two leaders choose 
sides, and when the two lines are filled, let them 
take hold of hands and stand at arms length from 
each other. The members of each line stand erect 
facing each other, with hands by their sides and 
heads turned towards their leader. Then let the 
bags be passed singly from one to the other as fast 
as they can be, and be put in chairs standing at 
the lower end of the lines. As soon as they are 
all deposited, let them be returned in the same way 
to the chairs by the leaders, and see which line will 
get them back first. All the bags must pass 
through the hands of each person in line, both 
ways. A second trial may be allowed by the teacher 
if thought proper, though it is better to appoint 
new leaders and have a new choice of sides at each 
trial. 

No. 2. Let two leaders be appointed, take their 
positions and choose sides as in No. 1, but instead 
of the two lines facing each other, both lines face 
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the end of the room at which the leaders stand, and 
so near each other, that each can touch the shoul- 
ders of the other with the outstrecthed arms. Now 
let the bags be seized by both hands at once and 
passed over the head singly, and as soon as they 
have all passed down both lines, face about in the 
opposite direction, and pass them back in the same 
manner, and see which line will have all the bags 
deposited in their original position first. 

Note on tHE Errect or tHE Temper or Minp 
upon Heattu: It is well known, that the temper 
of mind which we cherish exerts a powerful influ- 
ence over the functions of the body. The circu- 
lation of the blood, digestion, perspiration, and 
respiration are all quickened on the one hand by 


good ‘news, joy, success, pleasant music, and are 


checked on the other by anger, jealousy, revenge, 
remorse and all the kindred passions. In sickness 
the patient is made worse, and the symptoms of 
disease are greatly aggravated by hearing of bad 
news, while it is not unfrequently observed, that 
perceptible improvement has occurred from the 
sympathy and presence of a very dear friend, or 
from the simple change to a more cheerful room. - 





This obligatory duty naturally pre-supposes a 
right of the citizen to possess a knowledge of the 
laws by which he is governed, and under which he 
is instructed. 

We are not in Rome, where it was treason to speak 
of political matters ; and where the citizen had no 
right to meddle with civil affairs. Nor are our laws, 
like the Draconian code, written in very blood ; but, 
in the language of Solon, they have been completed 
by the combined energy of justice and strength ;— 
they are calculated and intended to raise man from 
his normal condition, (which is a despotism of the 
most galling nature, rendering him. subject to the 
sanguinary purposes of caprice and passion,) to a 
state fit to reflect the image of his Maker. 


If, then, it is incumbent on all to become familiar 


| with the laws and institutions of our country, can 


we, so far as a knowledge of our school law goes, do 
better than to carry it into the school room, and 


|there acquaint the pupil with its wholesome and 


Indulgence in the evil passions being so deleteri-| 


ous to the healthy action of the vital organs, 
we should, as a means of health, if regarced in 
no higher light, endeavor to check and avoid 
peevishness, impatience, fretfulness, anger and all 
those evil passions which thus prey upon our health 
and make us so unlovely, and should cherish meek- 
ness, love, forgiveness, hope, charity and those 
christian graces which promote the correct action 
of all the organs, and contribute to loveliness of 
character. Brom 
Oct. 1861. 


SHOULD THE COMMON SCHOOL LAW AND DECI- 


SIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, BE READ IN 
OUR SCHOOLS? 


In this country, the constitution and laws, and not) 
| whatever, is made of the various school laws of the 


the changeable decrees of an arbitrary government, 
prescribe rules for our observance; and almost every 
transaction, whether private or public, and all that 


relates to the education of our children by a system! 


of common schools, are therefore regulated by fixed | 


and immutable Jaw. But, laws of themselves would 
be of very little service, unless faithfully and effectu- 
ally enforced. Nor can they be efficiently enforced, 
if they be not benign in their nature, salutary in their 


operation on society, and well grounded in the affec- | 
| ries, than from the inexcusable ignorance of those 


tions of the people. 

To this end, the citizen should be made fully con- 
versant with the laws which are given for his guid- 
ance. 
duties which laws enforce as well as the conduct 
they forbid, to be protected from the consequences 
which ignorance would otherwise expose them to, 


Indeed, it is obligatory on all to learn the 





manifold provisions? We think not; and we are 
satisfied the good resulting from such a course, would 
not attach to the pupils alone. Teacher, parents, 
directors,—all would be recipients alike. 

Again, this law, being plain and practical, would 
furnish our schools with copious and profitable read- 
ing matter. 

Written in the stern simplicity of our language, it 
is levelled to the capacity of every reader; and, 
while it possesses a due degree of necessary pathos, 
and is clothed in words of force and power, it is still 
destitute of those meretricious ornaments which are 
inconsistent with its dignified simplicity. 

When we consider that the wide range of litera- 
ture, copious and extensive as it is, does not furnish 
a subject so interesting to an enlightened individual 
as that which relates to the education of his children, 
it becomes a matter of astonishment, that, in our 
multitudinous school reading books, no mention, 


country. 

This, however, is a subject foreign to our purpose. 
Let us return :— 

Another argument in support of a more general 
reading of our school law, is the fact that, so tho- 
roughly unfamiliar are the masses with the principles 
and design thereof, it may weil be questioned, whether 
our school system has sustained greater injury from 
the most formidable attacks of its avowed adversa- 


The former, battle 
against it from innate hatred. The latter, suffer it to 
lie measurably dead, and fail, through ignorance, to 
avail themselves of the advantages which its provi- 


who are its professed friends. 


sions place within their reach. 
Through the means of our common schools, an 


and to be enabled to defeat the designs of open and| inestimable advantage and a lasting benefit are con- 
| 


insidious foes. 


‘ferred upon the rising generation, inasmuch as it im- 
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parts instruction to them which they would not other-| will give it, for the benefit of some of the young 


We can extend no greater kindness to | teachers :) 


wise enjoy. 
To produce the number given, a certain set of 


them. We promote their happiness and prosperity ; 
and we render, at the same time, an essential service | factors are multiplied together ; 
to the community. represented by a series of indices. 

It is, however, an injury of no small magnitude to factors, by the statement, are all in the same ratio 
suffer our youth to grow up without instructing them to their respective indices, it is evident that the 
fully in the principles and operations of a law, upon product of the factors is equal to the product of 
which so much of vital importance to themselves de-|the indices, multiplied by the ratio involved to the 


factors are 
Now, as the 


these 





pends ; for how can we expect them to become ener- 
getic friends and promoters of the common school 
cause, if we withhold from them that knowledge 
which would be an arm of power to them in the day 
of trial ? 

We hope, therefore, soon to find this law and de- 
cisions, become reading matter in our schools; as we 
are persuaded the effect thereof on the public mind, 
would be of at least equal advantage with any other 
arrangement that has yet been devised, to advance 
the success of our educational system. “f 
New Oxford, Adams co., Oct., 1861. 


AN ARITHMETICAL SOLUTION. 

Mr. Epiror:—In the course of my teaching, 
some years ago, I met, in Greenleaf’s Common 
School Arithmetic, the following problem, to wit : 
“T want to plant an orchard of 216 trees, in rows, 
the length of which shall be, to the breadth, as 3 
to 2. Required the number of rows each way.” I 
gave the class a solution that savored more of 
algebra than arithmetic, and not feeling satisfied 
with myself, I submitted the question to a hal 
dozen teachers of our own district, whom I acci- 
dentally met the next day, requesting a purely 
arithmetical solution. They al/ promised, but none 
gave it. I then prepared the following formula :— 
“To resolve a number into any number of factors, 
having certain proportions to each other.” For- 
mula: “ Divide the number by the continued pro- 
duct of the indices of the factors; then extract such 
root of the quotient, as is indicated by the number 
of factors into which the number is to be resolved, 
(if 2 factors, the sq. root; if 5 factors, the 5th root, 
&c., &c.;) the root thus obtained is the ratio of the 
factor to its index, and, of course, the indices, mul- 
tiplied respectively by this ratio, will give the 
factors.” 

Example.— Resolve the number 26880 into 4 
factors, being to each other as 1, 3, 5, 7.” 

Solution. —1x3x5x7=105. 26880—105=256, 
Ath root of 256—4=the ratio of the factors to their 
respective indices. 

Verification.—1, 3, 5, 7 respectively x4—4, 12, 20, 
28. 4x12x20x28=26880. 

Demonstration.— (The demonstration is so simple 
that I almost shrink from giving it, lest I wound 
the sensitiveness of teachers by the implied doubt 
of their ability to perceive it ; but, nevertheless, I 


lour arithmetics. 


power indicated by the number of factors. 

Illustration, —4x12x20x28=(1x4)x(3x4)x(5x4)x(7 
x4.) 

I would hardly deem this worthy of a place in 
your Journal, were it not, that, since I prepared 


this formula for my own class, I have sought in 


vain for something similar in mathematical works, 
and have shown it to many teachers who pronoun- 
ced it new, simple, and worthy of embodiment in 
MiFFLin. 
Shippensburg, Cumberland co., Sept., 1861. 


Jos. 


|'PROGRESS OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS IN BUCKS. 


Of the circumstances that are adapted to give 
interest to observation on the progress of schools, 
perhaps none are more prominent than the positions 
from which they have been reviewed. It often hap- 
pens that novelty and the excitement of present 
occasions, may conduce to form an over-estimate of 
| the 
after years of observation past, the same scenes are 
the both 
teacher and pupil are still fresh in our recollection, 


performances of the school room. But when, 


visited,— while former performance of 


|—the ability to make notes of progress or declension 
must be apparent. 

| Within the last two weeks, opportunities have been 
materials of which schools 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


| presented for observing the 
|are composed, in the north-western portion of Bucks 
|county ;—that portion which is laboring under the 
And 


having before passed over the same field several 


disadvantage of schools having limited terms. 


years in succession, some of the remarks on both the 
former and latter periods will be offered. 

| On a certain occasion when engaged in the exami- 
|nation of the teachers of a district, about the middle 
of the period of supervision, one of the directors re- 
marked, that “he did not think it necessary to spend 
much time with Mental Arithmetic, as it was taught 
to a very limited extent in any of their schools, 
and in some not at all.” 

An occasion was then taken before the directors 
and others convened, to present the claims of this 
branch to the attention of teachers ; and at the same 
time, the legal requirements were insisted on. This 
occurred in the fall of the year 1857 ;—and one year 
subsequent to this, several applicants were examined 
in the same place, and there were several who did 
not obtain certificates. 

A few days after, meeting with a friend of educa- 
tion, he remarked in relation to one of the rejected 
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candidates: “ 7hat teacher, three years ago, could | 


have had his choice of the schools of ——district !” 


aN 





other schools, to meet the increasing demands for a 
sound practical education. This progressive move- 


Another evidence of the low condition of schools, |ment has never faltered from its initiation, and the 


at the period first named, was, that teachers had 
rarely any view of engaging in this business as a} 
profession, The occupation was engaged in, in most | 
cases, to fill up a period, by those not finding con- | 
stant successive employment. 

The sons of farmers, mechanics and others, thus 
put in time, without looking to teaching as a proba- 
ble or even possible permanent employment. At| 
one of these examinations, in the year 1857, the appli- 
cants were questioned in reference to their respective | 
occupations. I distinctly recollect, that among the | 
kinds of business named, were the farmer, the ma- 
son, the carpenter, and the boatman. Some of these 
were recognized as energetic and enterprizing men ; 
—but one observation was obvious, in the examina- 
tion of nearly every one of them, viz: that they 
were exceedingly rusty in all the branches named in 
the certificate. 

Let us now revert to a later period—the fall of 
1861. The same schools in which mental arithme- | 
tic had been scarcely known at the former era, had, 
all of them, that branch successfully taught ; and, in 
a few instances, they were unsurpassed in any part 
of the county ! Respecting grammar, which had, in 
most cases, been taught (if at all) merely nominally, 
in the schools under review,—very efficient instruc- 
tion was remarked; and in one private school in 
Springtown, as good tests were sustained in parsing, 
as I have yet seen in the best schools ! 

With respect to the grade of qualifications among 
the applicants, the standard has been elevated ; and, 
as the present tests and instructions to County Super- 
intencents have been rigidly enforced, these restric- 
tions have excluded a large number from the field 
of labor, who never could have become progressive | 
teachers. Yet enough are still left to supply all the | 
schools, who give hope of energy and professional 
skill. 

As to the improved character of the professional 
indices of the occupation, the standard has been de- 
cidedly raised. For a period retrospecting some 
five or six years, the exertions of several teachers 
have given an impetus to public sentiment and to 
the schools. School directors have begun seriously 
to examine the subject of the extension of the school 
terms; and, in at least three instances, the periods 
have been lengthened. It is further believed that 
had it not been for the depressing influence of the 
times, a much greater advancement would have been 
made. 

Through the exertion of the teachers referred to, 
and other friends of education, I have remarked that 
a wholesome public sentiment has been awakened ; 
and among the events that have contributed to this | 
result, has been the establishment of Normal and | 


qualified teachers who yearly issue from these, are 
convincing all intelligent minds that a wider field is 
demanded for their labors, and that the element of 
progress in the German character will not rest short 
of any goal, below the period of ten months for the 
occupation of our public schools, W. Hd, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks co., 9th mo., 1861. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER.—NO. 4. 
Other Helps—Means of Professional Improvement. 
In the preceding article we have briefly referred 

to the helps of a teacher which are additional and 
subsidiary to the ordinary text-books. In doing so, 
we noticed only those helps which are regarded by 
all enlightened educators as the common school 
teacher’s legitimate assistants—without which, no 
matter how richly he may be intellectually endowed, 
or how largely his faculty of aptness to teach may 
be developed, much of his labor will pass for naught, 
and many of his highest hopes be blasted. 

There are other helps of analogous character not 
regarded as essential to the teacher’s success, nor 
claimed to be capable of universal application, but, 
nevertheless, of sufficient importance to demand the 
thoughtful attention of our young friend, and, under 
favorable circumstances, to warrant a fair trial at his 
hands. ‘The principal of these are : a school library ; 
a set of outline maps; a cabinet of natural curiosi- 
ties; philosophical apparatus; an assortment of 
arithmetical blocks ; and a school newspaper. All 
of them assist the intelligent teacher in imparting 
instruction to his pupils—some of them might very 
properly have been introduced in the chapter which 
treated of the attractions of the school room. With 
regard to the question, Who should supply these 
helps—the teacher, or his employers ?—we answer, 
both. The teacher who does not collect from na- 
ture’s museum a dozen or two of her commonest 


| curiosities ; or fashion in a leisure hour, at the shop 


of a neighboring mechanic, a syphon, or prism, or 
set of arithmetical blocks,—is, in mild terms, sadly 
lacking in professional spirit. And, the board of 
directors, or the citizens of the district, who do not 
provide some of the remaining helps we have enume- 
rated, are, to say the least of them, either excusable 
upon the plea of honest poverty, or else deplorably 
blind to the best interests of the helpless youth who 


lare entrusted to their care. 


And here, much as we approve of the educational 
instrumentalities enumerated, and others that might 
be mentioned, we would have the young teacher re- 
member that all educational helps cannot be mathe- 
matically adjusted to the wants of every school room, 
no more than all men could be made to subscribe to 
the same religious creed. Herein many zealous 
teachers go astray. The art of teaching school is 
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not one of the exact sciences, and it never will be.— | or normal Be shee ation, an d the teacher is still 
It is not a Procustean bed, upon which whole schools | but little else than the unchiseled statue in the block 
may be laid, and the peculiar habits, dispositions, |of marble. The host of incompetent graduates act- 
advantages, disadvantages, and surroundings of the jing as teachers all over the land, whose education 
pupils be summarily abbreviated or lengthened to|stopped with the receipt of their diplomas—if, in- 
suit the stereotyped regulations, or the settled con-|deed, it had ever commenced—fully attests the cor- 
victions of the teacher. A rule or system may work |rectness of this opinion. ‘T’o vary somewhat Poor 
well in one district, and be the source of much mis-| Richard’s trite saying: Experience keeps a dear 
chief in another; or, if there be no other objection | school, but teachers will learn in no other, and scarce 
to its introduction, various physical causes may exist in that. In this they are not unlike the members of 
which will render that result impossible. For in-|any other profession. How much faith do we all 
stance, the reading of the Bible as a devotional exer-| have in the physician who has grown gray in the 
cise might be productive of good in a school com-|treatment of all the ills to which flesh is heir; and 


posed of Protestant children, but the same practice | how little in the beardless boy, w oa for the first time, 
would manifestly be the cause of as much evil, if | hangs up his shingle in front of the little frame build- 
transferred to a Catholic district. The common | |ing across the street. What young lawyer does not 
school teacher has no right to inculcate, in any man- | know how difficult a thing it is to obtain a respect- 

ner whatever, his religious views on pupils whose | able position at the bar; and what young minister 


parents profess an antagonistic faith. does not quake with fear, lest some of his hearers 

Again: We are a believer in the doctrine that a should discover where he borrowed his last sermon. 
school library is a good thing in every school-room, | To leave the learned professions and seek an illus- 
but we would not advise a teacher whose engage-|tration in the warring elements around us: How 


ment embraced only a four month’s term, to at- ‘much more reliance is placed in the veteran officer, 
tempt the establishment of such a library if it did who earned promotion at the cannon’s mouth, than 
not already exist. So, also, we have never known in the “ Brigadier General of Volunteers,” who 
a teacher to disapprove the circulation among pu- | " never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knew 

} 








pils able to read of a day school paper, like Clark's | Sete than & spinster |” 

School Visitor ; ’ but, when the parents of pupils, | The true school of the soldier is the tented field, with 
in the language of a director whose letter is now |, bold, defiant enemy before him, to be beaten and 
before us, “are so poor, that they can hardly keep | subdued: the true school of the teacher is his own 
bread in their houses over night,” the instructor | school room, with a few choice educational works on 
of those pupils would scarcely be justifiable in/pis desk, and a certificate of membership in the 
soliciting from them subscriptions to even Mr. }county or district institute in his pocket. And what 
Clark’s excellent little monthly. Thetrue teacher of each of these? This :— 

should bea thorough student of human nature,and| I, Zhe School Room: Nineteen-twentieths of all 
should possess the happy faculty (and weincline to the children that are born into the world, are na 
the opinion, that all may possess it, if they choose) | turally honest, truthful, confiding, anxious to learn, 
of adapting himself to the circumstances by which | and possessed of warm, loving hearts. Even the 
he is surrounded. We are all the creatures of cir-|believers in the severest form of total de »pravity 
cumstances—we do not make them. Our success /must admit this. itéle children are the only inno- 
in this world, depends upon our taking advantage | cent persons in this guilty world. They never de- 
of favorable circumstances, refusing to be discour- | fraud you; neverslander you; never hold the word 
aged by the unfavorable, and always, as Carlyle ex-|of promise to the ear, and break it to the hope 
presses it, doing the duty that lies nearest. never attempt to humble you that they may be ex- 


So much by way of conclusion to a brief refer- | alted. That man has lived to little purpose, who 
ence to some of the school room helps of the ‘has not learned much from little children. The 
earnest, intelligent teacher. We come now, by a|more he becomes like them, the nearer does he ap- 
natural transition, to notice the means he may em- | proach to that perfection which is not of earth.— 
ploy in fitting himself for the practice of his pro- | But, alas, that all parents are not as little children! 
fession. the home influences which surround the youth who 

No young teacher springs full-formed from the | fill our schools, are as varied as the leaves of the 
halls of any college, academy, or Normal school.— forest, when touched by the frosts of Autumn.— 
We hope we do not undervalue any of these honored | To be able to govern aright the pupils who compose 
instrumentalities in the formation of the teacher, and lany individual school requires an acquaintance 
especially the one last named; but we are far from | with the manner ia which those pupils are govern- 
attaching to them that importance which many edu-/|ed at home, as well as with every shade of their re- 
cational writers claim for them. Given a creditable |spective dispositions. To be able truly to educate 
proficiency in the branches of a collegiate, academic, ' their mental and moral faculties, and properly to 
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direct their social and physical qualities, requires a 
knowledge of the kind of co-operation afforded or 
opposition interposed under the parental roof, as 
a daily personal contact with and sympathy for 
every pupil. This is the part of the teacher's edu- 
cation, which cannot be learned at the institution 
in which he acquired his knowledge of mathematics 
and the languages—a feature of his calling which 
makes every new school a new world to him, and 
the mind of every new scholar a ¢erra incognita to 
be explored and peopled. We need scarcely add, 
as a conclusion to this paragraph, the reflection 
which will occur to the mind of every reader : that, 
the life of the teacher, from manhood to old age, 
is but a succession of experiments in the art of 
teaching; nor, the other thought; that, the more 
the teacher can bend his mental powers to the 
comprehension of his pupils, and the closer he can 
bring his own heart into sympathy with theirs, the 
greater will be his success in educating their under- 
standings and ruling their spirits. 

II. Educational Works.—Many of our most prom- 
ising teachers, we have observed, do not seem to be 
aware of the fact, that scores of books have been 
published in explanation of the teacher’s duties and 
responsibilities, and in presentation of various theo- 
ries of teaching and conducting aschooL ‘The num- 
ber of those who do not take an educational journal 
is equally large. To all such we have this one word 
of friendly advice to give: ‘Thereis such a thing as 
a teacher's library, embracing works of practical 


value, prepared by some of the leading educators of 


Europe and America. Those written by such Ameri- 
can authors as David P. Page, Charles N orthend, 


and George B. Emerson, are entirely devoted to the | 


instruction of the common school teacher. Heshould 
not be without them. ‘The wide-awake teacher will 
also feel the want of an educational journal that will 
acqnaint him monthly with the educational transac- 
tions in his own State, and with the experience and 
suggestions of brother teachers around him, whose 
hands he may never be permitted to grasp. If the 
Board of Directors, by whom he is employed, do not 
pay him a salary sufficient to enable him to purchase 
the books and subscribe for the periodical we have 
indicated, he is the heir to a sore misfortune: if they 
do pay him a sufficient salary, and he neglects to feed 
his mind with the thoughts of those who have hon- 
ored and still honor the profession of his choice, 
then is there a great fault committed, and our friend 
is not blameless. 

III. Jnstitutes.—It is assumed that no argument 
is necessary to show the necessity of the Institute 
as the only profitable means for the inter-communi- 
cation of thoughts and experience between common 
school teachers, and for the instruction of those 
members of the profession who have not been educa- 
ted under the most favorable auspices. “ Iron shar- 
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|peneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the countenance 


of his friend.” 
Institute should be, will engage our attention. 


In the succeeding chapter, what an 


James M. Swank. 
Johnstown, Pa., Oct., 1861. 
TEXT BOOKS. 

Why write upon this hackneyed question? It has 
been worn thread bare, and been turned and worn 
upon the other side. It has been discussed in every 
| Teachers’ Association and Teachers’ Institute, from 
Maine to Georgia, from Massachusetts Bay to the 
mouth of the Oregon; it has been the source of 
more bickering between teachers and parents, than 
Everybody who either 
teaches a school or sends to one, knows all about it,— 
Why, write or say any more 

It will do no good, teachers 
will complain, parents will scold about it, and direc- 
tors will neglect it, notwithstanding all that can be 
said. Why not then let the matter alone? 

It is just because the proper officers will not, or 
at least do not, very many of them, perform their 
duty, that the matter should be kept before them ;— 
and because parents fret and blame teachers, and 
teachers get out of patience with parents ; and be- 
cause teachers are permitted to introduce into the 
school as many kinds of books as they please, and 
change them as often as they please,—because the 
multiplicity and diversity of text books in our schools, 


all other school questions. 


practically at least. 
about such a subject ? 


are retarding their progress,—more perhaps than any 
other one cause; it is for these reasons, among 


others that this subject should be kept before the 
minds of all connected with our schools. 

Now, Mr. Editor, allow me to ask, in all sincerity 
and in all kindness to the directors, why it is, that 
they do not perform the duty that the law imposes 
upon them in this regard, as well as in others? The 
law as found on page 15, No. 36, section 35, School 
Law is plain, and easily understood, and as peremp- 
tory and binding in its force as any other portion of 
it. It is not left optional with the directors to con- 
form to its requirement or not, as they please. In 
the instructions also, on page 81, No. 225, the mat- 
ter is made plain, and good and sufficient reasons for 
such a requirement are given. Still further, the 
President of the board has been required, for three 
or four years at least, to state, each year, whether or 
not a uniform series of text books has been adopted, 
and if not, to state the reasons for the neglect. 

After all this, in very many of our districts through- 
out the State I have no doubt, the selection of the 
books is left wholly to the teachers, or, to the par- 
ents; and where the teachers change with each term, 
the books are continually changing. Some parents 
purchase such books as any pedler may bring along 
land recommend, because they may not be able to go 
‘or send to a store where school books are kept for 
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sale, until] the books are needed by their children.— 
Others buy at the store, and because they do not 

know what books are used, or rather, they do not 

know of which kind there are the most used, they 

will take just which ever the merchant sees fit to say 
is the best; and if he has any old ones that have 

lived their day out, he will be sure to sell them first ; 

consequently almost every scholar in school has a 
book unlike any other scholar. The teacher grum- 

bles, and perhaps tells the child that he cannot, or | 
will not have him use that book. The boy goes 

home disappointed and perhaps angry, and tells his 

parents all the teacher has said, and it may be a 

little more. The parent in turn becomes irritated 

and sends improper words to the teacher; and thus 

the causes of irritation are kept alive till the parties 

have become estranged and the school is materially 

injured, if not broken up. On the other hand, teach- 

ers, sometimes really believing that books with which 

they are familiar, are the best, will use all their influ- 

ence to have them introduced, and even require the 

pupils to procure them against the wish of parents. 

The next teacher having studied different books, gets 

in as many of his kind as he can; and so the matter 

goes on, until there are about as many different 

kind of books as there are different families sending 

to school. 

The parents constantly declaim against this fre- 
quent change, and fret and scold about the unneces- 
sary expense ; and frequently abuse the teachers, till 
they get up a trouble in the school. 


The directors,—the very men whose duty it is to 
say what books shall be used, and the only persons 
who have the right to say,—remain inactive and see 
this go on from year to year; hear their neighbors 
complain about the expense thus incurred ; hear the 
teachers abused, and see that there is such a diver- 
sity of books that no teacher can do justice to the 
school. They know, too, that the law requires them 
to act in the premises, and still they do not ;—often 
because they do not know which books to select out 
from the great number that are before the public.— 
Others neglect to act, for fear that if they should, it 
would offend some in the district by obliging them 
to purchase new books, while they have on hand 
those they used some twenty or more years ago, when 
they attended school. 

Now the very way to stop the yearly outlay for 
text books, of which parents so justly complain, is 
for the directors to take the matter in hand and/| 
adopt a series of books,—the best they can,—for all 
the schools of the township ; and thereby say to the 
teachers, that they shall bring in and introduce 
just such works as they please, and to book dealers 
and book agents, that they cannot palm off their old | 
books upon the parents, or pupils, even if they will | 


sell them at half price ; neither can they force — 


new books into the schools, merely because they have 





|made the teacher or somebody else a present of a 
full set. 

Teachers, if they know that they will be expected 
and required to teach from whatever books are used, 
by the authority of the directors, will be much more 
likely to prepare themselves to teach principles 
instead of books, than they will, if they know that 
they can take with them into each and every school 
they take charge of, the books they understand. 

Now, Mr. Editor, is there no way to reach direc- 
tors, so as to make them feel the necessity of per- 
forming their duty in this important matter? Must 
this hinderance to the improvement of our schools 
still continue, despite the plain provisions of the law t 

In some sections of the Commonwealth, the diver- 
sity and multiplicity of text books in the same 
school, and in the same district, is the great obstacle 
in the way of progress,—not that the pupils have 
too many books, but there are too many different au- 
thors upon one subject. Teachers are obliged, for 
this reason, frequently to hear six or seven recita- 
tions in one branch, whereas there should be but 
one or two. If you can do anything, Mr. Editor, 
to help us, and put a stop to this sore evil, do, we 
beseech of you, stretch forth your hand and aid us. 

Towanda, Oct. 1861. X. 


How would it do, next year, to refuse to pay the 
State appropriation to any District whose Board had 
failed to comply with the 25th section of the school 
aw, on this point, either in adopting or enforcing 
the use of a uniform series ?—Zd. 


THE ELEMENTS OF A SENTENCE. 

It is time that Grammarians settle this question, 
if it can be settled this side of dooms-day. The 
so-called Logical Analysis of Grammarians is truly 
hydra-headed, and the contradictions, inconsisten- 
cies and incompatibilities therein found, cannot be 
reconciled by Whately, or Watts, or Mann. 

The following would seem to be a reasonable di- 
vision of a sentence, and the nomenclature of its 

arts :— 
Simple, 
Ist. The Proposition. < Complex, 
{ Compound. 
Simple, 
2d. The Sentence. } Gomis 
Compound. 
( Simple, 
+ Complex, 
{ Compound. 


3d. The Subject. 


Simple, 
< Complex, 


{ Compound. 


Ath. The Predicate. 


Simple, 
5th, The Complement. Complex, 
Compound. 
Word, 
6th. Subordinate parts. Phrase, 
Clause. 
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These really seem to be all the parts and names 
of parts of a sentence, The teacher will at once 
observe the simplicity of this division. As soon as 
there is a definition of simple, complex and com- 
pound, the whole difficulty is mastered. 

The simple is easily defined, and, respecting it, 





grammarians agree. 

The complex has almost as many definitions, as 
there are authors on the subject of grammar. 

Pinneo, (page 142.) ‘“ A complex sentence con- 
tains two or more subjects, and the same attribute, 
as ‘George and Mary read.’” 

Green, (page 127.) “‘An entire sentence con- 
sisting of a principal and a subordinate clause, as, 
‘T wil! remain until you return.’” 

Covell, (page 92.) ‘“ A sentence that contains 
dissimilar propositions, as, ‘I will walk that you 
may ride,’”’ 

There are various other definitions of complez, 
either as applied to sentences or parts of senten- 
ces. The foregoing are sufficient for examples. 

Now, if any distinction can be made and main- 
tained throughout the language, between the sim- 
ple and complex, or the compound and complex, it 
must be this:—The complex is a simple sentence 
modified by a subordinate clause, whether or not, 
that clause contain a dissimilar proposition. It 
may be"similar and modifying as well as dissimilar 
and modifying’; and the parts of a compound sen- 
tence may also be similar or dissimilar;—-the true dis- 
tinction being, that the one is always dependent, the 
other always independent. 

Apply this definition to complex; and it will 
hold out, beautifully, whether applied to subjects, 
predicates, complements, or sentences. The entire 
system of analysis then becomes simple and uniform 
throughout. This, then, is the definition of a com- 
plex sentence, “A simple sentence modified by its 
subordinate.” 

A compound sentence is made up of two or more 
simple sentences, which are independent of each 
other, whether similar or dissimilar. ‘ The govern- 
ment will be sustained, and the rebels will be chas- 
tised.” “The government will be sustained but the 
rebels will be chastised.” 

Apply the terms, simple, complex and compound, 
throughout logical analysis, to subjects, predicates, 
and complements, in accordance with these views, 
and you will at once meet with a simple, desirable, 
intelligible and uniform mode of separating thought. 

Wheat grows :—A simple subject. Wheat of the 
velvet-chaff kind grows:—A complex subject.— 
Wheat and Rye grow :—A complex subject. Wheat 
or Rye grows :—ditto. 

Wheat grows :—A simple predicate. Wheat grows 
in the field :—A complex predicate. Wheat grows 
and decays :—A compound predicate. Wheat grows 
yet decays :—ditto. 
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Take a transitive sentence, or a sentence having 
an object, which De Sacy terms a complement, and 
which deserves equal rank with subject and predi- 
cate :— 

John made money:—A simple complement. John 
made counterfeit money :—A complex complement, 
being modified. John made counterfeit paper money 
and bogus silver coin:—A compound complement. 

Apply the terms to sentences, and the same re- 
sult is attained. J will go:—A simple sentence.— 
I will go, if you will remain:—Complex, because 
modified by its subordinate. J will go and you will 
go:—Compound, J will go, or both will go :—ditto. 
Apply the terms to propositions. “The love of 
money is the root of evil :’—A simple proposition. 
“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that &c.,” to the end of the 
sentence :—Complex, because continually modified. 
“ (sod, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
&c.,” Hebrews, lst Chapter, Ist and 4th verses, to 
the end of the senteuce:—Compund and indepen- 
dent. 

So much for the elements of a sentence, as re- 
gards the complex. In regard to the classes of 
subordinates, it is sufficient to distinguish them as 
word, phrase and clause elements, or as first, second, 
and third class elements. 

There are numerous clements as regards manner 
and time, &c., but authors are better settled and 
more accordant in respect to them. 

The writer is aware that there is room for criti- 
cism in regard to this division ; but as, in Grammar, 
the object is only to give the pupil a clear idea of 
the syntactical bearing of the parts of sentences, it 
is thought that the foregoing division is both suffi- 
cient and desirable. For a more complex division, 
let the pupil go to Whately, or some other author 
on logic. S. B. M. 

Johnstown, Sept., 1861. 

THOUGHTS ON COMMON SCHOOLS---No. 3. 
Their Relation to Civilization. 

“ Civilization,” it has been well said, “ consists 
in the progressive improvement of society consid- 
ered as a whole, and of all the individual members 
of which it is composed.” It is the self-compla- 
cent habit of Americans, to assume that in no coun- 
try and in no age have the elements of civilization 
been so well combined and so fitly manifested as in 
the United States, even now. There may be much 
ground for this supposition, although the superficial 
observer may suggest that the present condition 
of our country is proof of anything but civilization. 
Such a man fails to perceive that the struggle, 
now engrossing the interests and prayers of all 
humane men throughout the world, is, on the part 
of the free North, a rising of civilization against 


'barbarism,—a determined assault upon the ele- 
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ments of disorder and savagery which have brought 
on the existing war. And no hopeful man, no ge- 
nuine philanthropist, can patiently foresee any sad 
result from this fearful strife; but rather the eleva- 
tion of men’s thoughts and the purification of men’s 
purposes, so that Intelligence and Virtue may 
hereafter rest on a firmer basis, in the Freedom 
and Justice which this conflict is designed to es- 
tablish. So we assume that, after all, there is 
much room for self-gratulation by loyal American 
citizens, and that this nation really possesses many 
characteristics of a perfect civilization. Be it un- 
derstood that in what is now said about this nation, 
are not included those special causes which have pro- 
duced the present war,—but the prominent features 
of American society as represented through the 
free North; for any candid person will frankly ad- 
mit that here alone has the genuine American idea 
been permitted free development and its logical re- 
sults been secured. 


The primary conditions of civilization are Free- | 


dom, Loyalty, Intelligence and Virtue ; and these 
must not be confined to the favored few, to a pri- 
vileged class, but must be common toall. The 
imperfectness of a civilization based upon serfdom 
of any kind or name, or upon lawlessness, or upon 
ignorance, or upon disregard of religious obliga- 
tions, is too plainly revealed in the history of na- 
tions to require present proof. And history also 
proves that just in proportion as a nation has pos- 
sessec these elements, so far has it stood strong 
and been a light to the world. By degrees, yet 
with painful delay, does the race improve and do 
nations throw aside the emblems of weakness and 
barbarism, and assume the labors and manifest the 
spirit of higher culture and positive human ad- 
vancemert, 


It may not be extravagant to assert that this 
progress is principally owing to that general diffu- 
sion of intelligence, for which the common school 
is admirably adapted, and which seems to be one 
distinguishing characteristic of its mission. True, 
it may be as correctly affirmed that civilization es- 
tablishes common schools ; but, without argument 
as to the order of precedence, it will not be denied 
that schools, once established, contribute largely 
to the progressive improvement of society and of 
its commonly-neglected members. Just here we 
see one of the most admirable points of the com- 
mon school system, one that promises much to- 
ward the attainment of a better, more complete 
and enduring civilization than has yet been real- 
ized:—it extends its hundred-handed beneficence to 
all classes; those who have in other nations been 
crushed by social ostracism and denied the rights 
of the commonest education, are brought within 
the circle of that elevating and refining influence 
which common schools exert. The lower classes 


|which have been so sadly and unwisely neglected, 
|which have sometimes turned their brutal force 
lagainst the government that had done nothing for 
‘their enlightenment, and have wrought ruin al- 
most unlimited,—these classes are equally free, 
with the wealthiest and most refined, to enjoy the 
advantages which common schools afford. The 
|importance of this fact, both in its political and so- 
cial aspects, can hardly be over-estimated :—that 
'grade of society which has always been a source of 
anxiety to good citizens and of painful solicitude 
|and compassion to Christian philanthropists, is the 
very grade for whose benefit common schools seem 
specially designed. And yet, such is their catholic 
character and such their facility of adaptation to 
ithe different classes of society, that while the chil- 
dren of poverty are cordially welcomed, the chil- 
'dren of refinement are not repelled, nor are their 
intellectual capacities unfurnished with suitable 
supplies. 

There can be no lasting or true civilization in a 
‘nation which disregards Freedom, which neglects 
‘to secure the personal liberty of every innocent in- 
dividual, The basis of Freedom is Justice, and 
|the habit of Justice is early learned by those schol- 
‘ars who are privileged to attend a good common 
Ischool. It is hardly possible for a Teacher who 


manifests intentional partiality or any disposition 
to be unjust, to continue through a single term in 
a common school, where eagle eyes are daily scan- 
ining and busy tongues are nightly reporting every 
indication of the slightest injustice. The true 
Teacher gives no opportunity for honest criticism 
in this respect, but by precept and example incul- 
cates upon his pupils the imperative duty of treat- 
‘ing all their associates, both in and out of school, 
with honesty, kindness and justice. Such a teach- 
\er does not tolerate the expression of contempt or 
‘unfeeling neglect for the poor, the unfortunate, the 
victims of popular injustice and scorn. He deems 
it his duty to teach that the Golden Rule is of uni- 
versal application, not excepting from its benefi- 
cent spirit even the lowest and weakest of the hu- 
man family. 

A genuine, intelligent love of Freedom is one of 
the surest safeguards of civilization ; and it is no 
‘exaggerated assumption that no other place is bet- 
ter fitted than the school room, to inspire the youth- 
[t should 


be fostered equally with love of country, and its 


ful breast with this generous sentiment. 


responsibilities as well as privileges should be sed- 
ulously taught. The common school Teacher is 
not regarded as transcending his proper sphere, 
| when he seeks by appropriate anecdote or illustra- 
| tion to inspire his pupils with admiration and lov- 
jing reverence for Christianity. No more is he 
| transgressing just limits, when he seeks to impress 
their minds with a convietion of the sacred rights 
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of every human being, and kindles within their 
hearts a glowing love of regulated Liberty. 

Loyalty to proper authority is absolutely essen- 
tial to high civilization; and the habit of ready 
obedience to needful regulations, which every 
Teacher should form in his pupils, must be greatly 
promotive of good citizenship ; and so, of a strong 
government, without which civilization has no suf- 
ficient security. 

Intelligence, also, is among the leading objects 
which common were to 


cure ;—not simply that degree of intelligence which 


schools founded se- 
barely qualifies its possessor to get through the 
commonest 
lead him to study the records of Divine and human 


business transactions, but does not 
wisdom with which earth and literature are filled. 
The common school, rightly conducted, would not 
only lay the solid foundations of aJl good mental 
culture, but would instil into a great majority of its 
attendants a love for study, a} desire for larger 
knowledge, and a purpose to gain the priceless trea- 
It would 
also foster that religious spirit, which is at once the 
fairest flower and the richest fruit of that perfect 
civilization, to which the world is slowly approach- 
ing. A. 
Lewistown, Sept. 1861. 


sures which science and letters bestow. 


OMITH, 


EDUCATION A POLITICAL NECESSITY.—NO. 3. 

The importance of education as regards the de- 
velopment and prosperity of the State, is a subject 
of the first importance, view it in whatever light 
we may. A comparison of the savage that roams 
and blood- 
thirsty, with the enlightened inhabitant of a civi- 
lized country, affords a brief but impressive repre- 
sentation of the importance of education. Man is 
born in ignorance and helplessness, and is destined 


through the forest, ignorant, cruel 


to remain in ignorance, unless redeemed by the ele- 
ating and refining power of education. 

History exhibits the early inhabitants of most 
parts of earth in a state of ignorance and barbar- 
ism, and not far removed from the lowest possible 
grade of degradation which civilized men shudder 
The 


Greece, history informs us, were a race of savages, 


to contemplate. primeval inhabitants of 
called Pelasgi, who lived in caves and dens—fed 
on the spontaneous products of the earth—disputed 
the dominion of the forest with wild beasts, and 
clothed themselves with their skins. 

At the time of Julius Cwsar’s invasion of Great 
Britain, 55 years B. C., the natives were in a state 
of barbarism, and lived in huts, generally scattered 
among woods and defended by ramparts of earth. 
The use of clothes was scarcely known to them.— 
Stained with woad, and with hair long and floating, 
partially robed with rude coverings made of the 
skins of wild beasts, and armed with swords and 


lances,—they must have appeared more like fiends! and boldly traverses unknown seas in safety. 
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from the infernal regions, than human beings. 12 
manners, like every ignorant, barbarous people, 
they were fierce, cruel, and revengeful. But most 
countries,—once teeming with straggling hordes of 
miserable savages, who could scarcely defend them- 
selves against the wild beasts that shared the woods 
with them, the inclemencies of the weather, and the 
to 
each other were often the most deadly and danger- 


consequences of want and fatigue, and wh 
ous foe, constantly warring among themselves with 
every species of savage and even cannibal cruelty, 
—countries so occupied formerly, are now the 
abodes of myriads of peaceful, civilized, and friend- 
ly men;—the forests are changed into cultivated 
fields and rich gardens, and magnificent cities have 
sprung up and thickly dot the face of the earth. 

What 
potent agency is that, which has taken the savage 


What has worked this wonderful change ? 


from his hut and moulded him into the intelligent, 
the 


who understands that he possesses an ever-expand- 


sympathizing, the moral and religious man, 


ing and never-dying soul? The ready answer is, 


intellectual and moral culture—Education / 

The privations, the hardships, the cruelty, and 
the horrors of the wars of a savage people, beggar 
The the 
order and beauty, the humanity ard progress in 


description. comforts, the refinement, 
everything calculated to bless the human family, 
The 


rude hut of antiquity has gradually passed into a 


are beyond description, in civilized society. 


habitation of refinement and comfort, in the nine- 


teenth century. Simple studs and rafters, have 


become columns, arches and domes. Dense forests 
have melted away before the ax of civilized man, 
husbandry is developing the latent resources of the 
earth, and commerce is exchanging these products 
to alleviate the wants and enhance the comforts of 
to be 
heard but the tread of the savage, or the how! of 


the human family. Where naught was once 


wild beasts, now thunder our mills with their looms 
and their millions of spindles, and workshops are 
forging their multiplied implements for usefulness. 
‘behold 


oceans spanned, and nations linked together by 


In the achievements of modern times, we 


steamships, and countries welded by iron bands, 
over which people of a thousand realms pass in 
flying palaces drawn by fiery steeds.” 

The crucible and the telescope have let in a flood 
of light upon a benighted world, while the galvanic 
battery and the revelations of philosophy, through 
human research and ingenuity, have astonished hu- 
manity. In place of the sheep and goat, used by 
the ancients as beasts of burden and transporta- 
tion, the educated mar of the present day employs 
the steam engine and railroad car; in navigation, 
instead of the canoe clinging timidly to the shore, 


| with the steamship he buffets both wind and tide, 


But 
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who shali catalogue the master-pieces in the gal- 
leries of human research and invention, and their sons had access to them. There were no systems 
consequent blessings bestowed upon the human of public instruction at that time. The conse 
family? Who can estimate the advantages deri-| quence was, the masses grew up in ignorance, and 
ved from the modern improvements in hydraulics, easily imbibed the fierce spirit of the age, and prac- 
from carrying water in a vessel by hand, to those ticed its horrid cruelties. With the mass of the 
vast aqueducts which supply the demands of a city ; people, there was no development of any but their 
in time-keeping, from the sun-dial to the watch and bodily strength, animal passions, and instinctive 
chronometer ; in the art of spinning, from the hand- feelings. Accordingly, mankind was raised but lit- 
distiff to the spinning-frame with its thousands of 
spindles ; in the extraction, forging and tempering 
of iron and other ores ; in the arts of vitrification, 
induration by heat, and illumination by gas-light, | 
which gives almost a solar splendor; in heating 
ard ventilation, by which warmth is supplied for} A correct system of public instruction develops a 
comfort and pure air for health; in printing, from | character widely different from that here brought to 
the toilsome hand process to the steam printing-| light. Instead of a love for vicious excitement, it 
press which throws off sixty printed sheets in a| cultivates a taste for simple and innocent pleasure, 
minute ; in painting, from the use of the crayon | and gives to its subjects a command over their pas- 
and artificial colors imperfectly blended, to the pro- | sions and a disposition habitually to restrain them. 
duction, as by enchantment, of perfect likenesses | It imparts to them a controlling motive to promote 
in nature’s own penciling and executed in a few | the good of the community in which they live. In 
seconds ; in telegraphing, from communicating by | short, it imbues them with a supreme desire to co- 
signs from station to station, to that mysterious | operate with the beneficent Creator in advancing 
agency of “ hocus-pocus” by which intelligence is |the permanent interests of the whole human family, 
transmitted with the velocity of lightning, even |—themselves obeying, and leading others to obey, 
out-running time itself; and in addition to these, |all the laws which God has ordained for the govern- 
in the arts of moulding and casting, of designing |ment and well-being of his creatures. 
and engraving, of preserving materials and chang- | About the commencement of the Christian Era, 
ing their color, of dividing and uniting them, etc.,| Titus, the Roman general, who, in consequence of 
etc., an ample catalogue of whose very names and |his many virtues, was called “the darling of man- 
processes would fill volumes ? ‘kind,” invaded Judea and destroyed the great city 
But with this ripening wisdom in the public mind | of the Jews. He took ninety-seyen thousand of 
of all civilized society, there has been an equaily the Jews captives; six thousand of whom he sent 
marked growth of benevolence or humanity.—|to the execrable Nero, the Roman Emperor, as 
Eighteen centuries ago, Herod the Great, born in |slaves; thirty thousand were sold as bondmen into 
Judea, of one of the first families in that realm,| Egypt; eleven thousand, in one place, he caused 
and regarded as one of the greatest men of his |to perish by starvation. At Cesarea, he murdered 
time, could order the massacre of all the children | two thousand five hundred in honor of his brother’s 
in Bethlehem, of two years old and under, on the | birth-day, and a greater number at Berytus, in 
birth of Christ; and though wretched mothers wept |honor of his father’s; while he distributed nearly 
and lamented, and refused to be comforted, yet we | thirty thousand through the provinces of Rome, to 
are not told that the people, being filled with hor- Ibe destroyed in their theatres by the sword, or torn 
ror, arose en masse and tore the unfeeling wretch |in pieces by wild beasts. Such was the humanity of 
from his throne, and consigned him to the flames. |the “darling of mankind,” eighteen centuries ago. 
At that age of the world, even in the most civilized | Such inhuman and cruel treatment cannot be found 
countries, cruelty was common with kings and fa-/upon the records of any nation in more modern 
miliar to the people. Herod could put to death | times, where the uplifting and humanizing influence 
his innocent wife and butcher his sons, and still be lof education and the teachings of Christ, have been 
lauded and reverenced as the king of Judea. But | generally promulgated among the people. 
at the present day, there is no potentate in Chris-| How shocking are those exhibitions of barbarity 
tendom so dreadfully cruel ; neither would the peo- ito the humanity and refinement of the present age ! 
ple suffer such acts of inhumanity to be carried | And he who fails to perceive our superiority, though 
into execution with impunity. far from perfection, over that age of the world, 
Eighteen centuries ago, books were extremely |‘ would light a candle at noonday to find the sun.” 
scarce, and so dear that a few volumes were valued; The character of its institutions and greatness 
as high as a houseandfarm. Books, in the earlier |of a State, depend upon the culture of the people. 
days of letters, were mostly kept in monasteries 'If they be intelligent and moral, the State which 


where the priests and a few privileged wealthy per- 


tle above inferior animals. Men labored, and 
| boasted of their strength; gratified their passions 
and glorified in their shame; eat and drank, slept 
and waked, scarcely aware of their innate rational 
and intellectual powers. 
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is but their reflex, will be great in all the resources 
of power and prosperity, peace and security ; if 
deficient in these cardinal qualities, she will con- 
tain within her the seeds of dissolution and prema- 
ture decay. H. C. Jouns. 
Mainsburg, Tioga co., Oct. 1861. 


OUR HOBBIES.—NO. 5. 


The schools of those parts of our commonwealth 
which have enjoyed the benefits arising from Normal 
instruction, seem to be characterized by their gene- 
rally good discipline. There is sometimes, however, 
a peculiar fanaticism existing as to what constitutes 
good discipline ; or rather, what degree of order and 
quiet should characterize a well disciplined and 
thoroughly organized school. It has become quite 
» hobby of many. 

Our schools are becoming justly celebrated as a 
fruits of our noble sy 


8- 


lass, and as the legitimat« 
em; but there are yet many that are deficient in 
many important points. It is not the aim, in this 
article, to correct those things that deserve censure, 
but to the facts too 


rought before us in our daily intercourse with the 


merely present as often 
schools. The ingenious teacher will find means to 
orrect all faults and imperfections. 

it is a significant fact, that many of the American 
race endeavor to accomplish too much. Many of us 


have been so zealous and so enthusiastic in our re- 
‘orms, that in very many cases we have approached 
waticism. We have sometimes accomplished too 
much. We have sometimes leaped so high in our 
mndeavor to gain a proper position, that we have 
wholly over-leaped our mark. This is true, to a cer- 
uin extent, in our teaching. In our attempt to re- 
form and produce more thorough and more practical 
methods, we have done more than we really should 
ave done. In our attempt to secure perfect order, 
some of us have gone beyond, and established a si- 
lence which is by no means beneficial, but which is 
njurious to our pupils. There cannot be too great 
a degree of good order in the school room ; but there 
can be, and too often is, an attempt made to render 
the school what it cannot possibly be. Good order 
is of course to be attained when possible, and should 
e encouraged. When zeal and infatuation do not 
ead teachers blindly to follow some preconceived 
ideas of good order, all is usually well enough; but 
when these operate to make a species of fanatic of 
the teacher, as far as this is concerned, it is deroga- 
tory to the great end sought to be attained. 

Nature is not silent in her operations. Silence, if 
possible, the mountain cascade as it dashes heed- 
lessly in its headlong course over rocks and trees ; 
silence grand old Niagara’s echoing thunder, and 
you rob it of all its beauty, its sublimity, its gran- 
lear. Silence the thrilling minstrelsy of birds, si- 


tence the deep sighings and low moanings of the 
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wind,—and you deprive man of some of his most en- 
dearing enjoyments. Their music, and indeed the 
music of all Nature, makes man better. Still, if it 
be possible, the voice of the rolling and re-echoing 


| thunder, and you lose the awe and grandeur of the 


storm, 
of one of his most indispensable faculties. 


Still the voice of mind, and you deprive man 


We not unfrequently find it to be the case, that 
those who aim most at securing good order, are the 
ones who prove least successful in their profession. 
They too often neglect the school in other particu- 
lars, in order that they may successfully ride this 
The whole attention is engrossed with this 
one thing, and an undue share of effort is expended 
in this one direction, and consequently without ade- 


hobby. 


quate reward to recompense their labor. 

There is more to be effected than a mere govern- 
ment of the pupils. Too many teachers retain the 
idea, that government is the end of teaching, and 
It is all 
well enough to make orderly citizens ; but without a 


that instruction is only a second-rate affair. 


proper education, their order is of little consequence, 


and in fact cannot be secured. Too many of our 
teachers lose the whole end of education, in the mere 
attempt to govern and to subjugate ; and invariably 
those who make the greatest attempt to govern, are 
the ones who have the most boisterous schools. 

Too great an attempt on the part of the teacher 
They either 


become so eager to keep good order at all times, that 


to govern, is injurious to the pupils. 


they pay no attention to anything else, or they be- 
come very expert mischief-makers, and cheat the 
teacher at every opportunity. The most quiet schools 
are by no means the best, nor are they those in which 
the most progress is made. When every muscle is 
required to be kept in a certain position, and the 
child is compelled to continually assume a long, so- 
ber, and apparently thoughtful face, it loses the 
whole interest of study. The connection of the mind 
and body is so intimate, that the one cannot be per- 
fectly quiescent without a corresponding effect upon 
the other. Pupils become dull and mopish, when 
chained down by certain nonsensical rules, and lose 
all the energy that characterizes the interested and 
industrious student. 

A great deal more good can be accomplished, when 
children are lively and awake to everything that is 
In truth, it is the only time when any per- 
Let pupils, 


passing. 
manent good can be accomplished. 
then, rather be a little noisy and studious, than be 
very quiet and all their interest in study deadened. 
the 
same time pupils interested and studious, there can 


When perfect silence can be secured and at 
be no sensible objection urged against this order ; 
but it is all folly to waste so much time as is some- 
times wasted, in the attempt to secure perfect silence, 
in utter disregard of every thing else that will bene- 
fit the child. 
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Did teachers sometimes examine into their own 
conduct and into their own methods of teaching, 
they might find a cause for some of the noise by 
which they are so much disturbed. 


Cressona, Sept., 1861. A.N. Rave. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL TEACHER. 
No. 


Dec. 15th. This day has been very pleasant.— 
Monday as it is, the adjective “blue” don’t pro- 
perly belong to it. Some teachers dread Monday to 
the same degree that superstitious people dread Fri- 
day, and callit “unlucky.” The fact is, there should 
be no “unlucky” days in the school room; nor are 
there any in a well conducted school. My pupils 
have studied so well, and recited so admirably, that 
they can truly say—“ we have not lost this day.” 

Dec. 16th. ‘The cat was let out of the bag,” to- 
day, and no mistake. 
deportment was very commendable, brought into the 
school room a cat—a very diminutive specimen of 
the feline family—and deposited it in his desk. His 
companion, unwittingly, raised the lid of the desk, 
and in a moment “ puss” was hopping about the room 
and “mewing,” to the uncontrollable merriment of 


A large boy, whose former 


the entire school. 
time, even to remonstrate. The cat was ejected 
forthwith, and the offender—the boy who brought it 
in—was sentenced to do penance two days. One 
would scarcely think that an incident, trifling as this, 


would impress the school for a day; but such was | 


the case. I got no hard study out of my pupils 
throughout the day. Their eyes twinkled with fun 
all the while, and at recess, a grand “ mewing” con- 
cert was held outside of the school room, much to 
the annoyance of “ him who penance did.” This was 
the first cat-as-trophy I ever had in school. 
Dec. 17th. A bleak, cold morning this. 

at the school house an hour before the time for com- 
mencing the daily exercises, in order to have the 
room properly warmed by the assembling of my pu- 
pils. The directors have made no provision for ma- 
king fires. 

must suffer. 
chant a requiem, dolorous and dirge-like, not enly 
through the “key-hole,’ but through the thousand 
other apertures in the walls of the building. When 
these “ moaning breezes” play around the building, 
making melancholy everywhere, the mind is led back 
to Bunyan’s description of the “ Pit of Remorse,” 
and one is made to fancy himself standing on its very 
verge. * * * It was almost high-noon before 


And this cold school room! the winds 


the room became comfortable, and of course, but lit- | 


tle was done during the forenoon. To me, this is 
discouraging, aud I feel like “quitting”—bidding 
adieu to the school, and seeking some other employ- 
ment. At the close of school, a general invitation 
was sent home to the parents to visit the school the 
next day, it being review day. 


All this took place before I had | 


I arrived | 


I must make them, myself, or the pupils | 
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| Dec. 18th. I do feel better now; the weather has 
|“ moderated,” and the pupils smile again. I cannot 

help loving my pupils—they are so kind and atten- 
| tive. all had a lively 
‘time, making a pond, to be froze 
|sliding purposes. Nearly every pupil had a “ hand” 
lin it, and ina short time it was completed. But, 

then, I had a great many questions to answer. How 
is ice formed? Why does water seek its level? and 
what would the consequences be if the dam should 
W hen school was called for the afternoon, 


During recess at noon, we 


n over and used for 


give way ? 
ten minutes were devoted to answering the above 
questions, and others of like import. At three, p. 
m., one of the “invited”—only one—came into the 
school room, 


| tenance indicative of suffering. 


His arm was in a sling, and his coun- 


“7 came,” said he, 
“in response to your invitation of yesterday ; I have 
an awful sore felon on my finger, and ldn’t work 
lany to-day; I thought I would call in and see hi 


cou 


70 


you 
come on,” Ever thankful for favors, small as they 


may be, we handed him our chair, and strove to make 


his stay agreeable ; but, whether the twinge of his 


“felon,” or his unnatural position—that of being in 


a school house—made him restless, one thing was 
|evident—he felt re lief when school closed. Query :-— 
\If aman with a “felon” on his finger can visit a 
school for one whole hour, what excuse ¢ 


|have, who, without “felons” do not visit 
at all? 
Dec. 19th. 


My scholars have performed th 


A most pleasant day this ha 
me. 
may such days long continue ! 

Dec, 22d. 
No wood—house cold—pupils murmuring—floor un- 


fy 


Monday morning and a full house.— 


swept—seats and desks disarranged. An itinerant, 


leger-de-main, hocus-pocus showman, with the con- 


isent of the directors, desecrated our school house by 


giving an exhibition in it on Saturday evening last. 
| He got the house cheaply, too,—only a free ticket for 
the directors’ families. It’stoo bad. I fear my pu- 
pils will all turn showmen. I had to lit- 
tle fellow for attempting to twirl his hat on the point 
of a stick, and another for a dextrous slight-of-hand 


correct one 


| 


| performance, by which he abstracted apples from the 
|pocket of his neighbor—all in imitation of the show- 
|man. These traveling humbugs should not be tole- 
‘rated in a christian land ; they might do for the Hot- 
tentots. 


| Dec. 23d. Better to-day—! tter wood—better 
|pupils and much better myself. Recitations very 
| good. 

| Dec, 24th. Day before Christmas. ‘The school is 


' . 
f 


quite restless to-day, and many a thought of a “merry” 


|time to-morrow, thrilis the bosom of each pupil. ] 
|see it in their countenances, I read it in their actions. 
| Well, they may revel to-morrow. 

| Dec. 26th. Assembled this morning as usual, but 


from appearances we will not do much. My pupils 
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are too full of candy and C behgmen to study. * 

[ find, by the close of school, that my predictions 
were correct,—the duties of the school room were 
not well performed to-day. 

27th. A half-dozen pupils failed in composi- 
tion, to-day. This was mortifying, in the extreme, 
as several visitors called in on purpose to witness 


Dec. 


this exercise. 
Dec, 29th. 
morning ;—lessons not well recited, 


A large number assembled here this 
Those who failed 
with their compositions on Saturday, were prepared 
to-day. They received a lecture on the subject of 


procrastination. 


Dec. 30th. Pleasant to-day—very. The recita- 
tions so good as to cancel defects of yesterday.— 


How prauts. good pupils do make the school ! 
Dec. 31st. Who can resist the flight of Time ?— 


Who can stay it in its onward course? The old year 
is dying—its last sun is about setting— 
* Remorseless Time! 


Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe !— What power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 

His iron heart to pity? On, still on 

He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 

The Condor of the Andes, that can soar 

Through heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the Northern hurricane, 

And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks dow: 
To rest upon his mountain crag ;—but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinions.” 


This is the last day of the last month of the year. 
Here, am I, in the midst of my pupils—bright, beam- 
Oh! 


dear ones be spared from evil and danger, through 


ing countenances are all around me. may these 
the coming year. 

Our recitations were passable. We read our usual 
portion of Holy Writ, and at the close of our daily 
labors, we sung the “‘ Dying Year,’—it being appro- 
For a few minutes we talked 
As incident 


priate to the occasion. 
of the past—the year forever fled!! 
after incident was referred to,—as the studious were 
praised, and the idle were shown the errors of such 
The 
former declared their intention to go on nobly in the 


a course, the entire school was all attention. 


good cause, and be even more studious in the future ; 
while the latter vowed that they would vindicate 
themselves from the charge of “ idlers,” 


we wished each 


by a manly 
application to their lessons. Then, 
other a “ Happy New Year,” and repaired to our 
homes,—the labors for the year being done. 


Mill Hall, Pa., Sept., 1861. MAGISTER. 





Selections from the Newspapers, 


EXAMINATIONS IN FAYETTE COUNTY. 


Mr. B. :—I have concluded my Public Examina- 
tion of teachers for the current year. To myself, 
everything passed off pleasantly, with one exception. 
I have rejected an unusually large number of appli- 


| pupils, with the 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
cants. No part of my duty is so unpleasant, and 
even painful as this. The very fact that a young 
man will present himself for examination, without 
possessing at least the essential qualifications of a 
teacher, is conclusive evidence, that he does not com- 
prehend the duties, much less the momentous respon- 
sibilities of the profession. It is a self-evident truth, 
that a man must be taught before he can teach others 
—that he must possess, before he can impart. But 
if I have been subjec ted to the painful necessity of 
exercising the veto power in several cases, on the 
other hand, I have had the pleasure of examining 
many teachers who have made rapid progress during 
the past year. It is in teaching, as in all other vo- 
cations. While some earnestly strive to excel, others 
remain stationary, or never rise above mediocrity. 
This is bad policy in any calling, but peculiarly so 
in teaching. 

In Dunbar, Tyrone, George and a few districts, 
directors and citizens, imparted interest and anima- 
tion to the examinations, by their presence. 


Sept. 27, 1861. J. 


‘ 


V. Gispons, C. 8. 


| Brownsville Times. 


TO THE DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS OF CAMBRIA 
COUNTY. 

As the period for the Fall examinations, and the 
consequent opening of the schools of the county has 
arrived,—four districts, Susquehanna, Washington, 
Wilmore and Summerhill, having already, with com- 
mendable promptness, thrown open the doors of their 
school rooms,—the undersigned deems it to be ex- 
pedient and proper to make public the following sug- 
gestions to directors and teachers : 

TO DIRECTORS. 

I. Directors are respectfully requested to attend 
the examinations in their respective districts. They 
will thus have an opportunity of deciding for them- 
selves upon the merits of all applicants, and especi- 
ally upon those points of a teacher’s character which 
et be indicated in a certificate. 

They are also earnestly requested to place a 
black ib oard in every school house. No teacher, it is 
respectfally admitted, can do justice to himself or his 
pupils, without this necessary help. <A blackboard, 
less than six feet by four, should not be in any ordi- 
nary school room, and its cost will not be more than 
two and a half or three dollars. Less than a quarter 
of a mill of additional taxation upon the assessed 
valuation of any district without blackboards, would 
place one in every school house within its limits.— 


Think of it, gentlemen directors! It is not tov late 
yet to act. 
Ill. Another matter of equal importance, demand- 


ing the attention of directors in many districts of the 
county, is, the pressing necessity for the adoption of 
a uniform series of text-books. As well might part 
of a company of soldiers be armed with Minie rifles, 
a part with shot-guns,a part with scythes, « part 
with hatchets, and the remainder with bows and ar- 
rows, as a school of boys and girls be supplied with 
half a dozen series of text-books in each of the vari- 
ous branches of study they are pursuing. The 
efforts of the teacher to make good scholars of his 
assortment of books to be found in 
some of our schools, would not be more effective than 
a charge by the soldiers, armed as we have supposed. 
Directors, it is hoped, will not hesitate to adopt a 
uniform series of text-books for the coming winter, 
and then see that no other is taken into the schools. 
A little reflection will show to every director the pro- 
priety of this policy. 
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Several years ago, the directors of Johnstown, 
upon the occasion of their adopting a series of books 
to be used in the schools of the borough, gave pub- 
lic notice of their action, and hence, on the first day 
of the session, children toek with them the books 
that had been authorized to be used, and no others. 
We commend the example of the Johnstown direc 
tors to the consideration of all other directors, who 
may this year decide that but one kind of books shall 
be used in their schools. If it is not convenient to 
give printed notice, written hand-bills, posted in two 
or three conspicuous places, would answer the same 
purpose. 

IV. Many school houses are not properly ventila- 
ted. This defect in their construction may be easily 
remedied, by causing three or four windows in each 
of them to lower from the top. The improvement 
will cost but a mere trifle, and the health and com- 
fort of the pupils absolutely demand that it should 
be made. 

V. That provision of the School Law, which re- 
quires the president of every Board of directors to 
take sufficient bonds from the treasurer and collec- 
tor, it is hoped, has not been neglected in any dis- 
trict in the county, during the present year. Serious 
loss has heretofore resulted from a failure to comply 
with this provision of thelaw. If this duty has been 
neglected by any president, it is not yet too late to 
exact the necessary bonds. The law holds the presi- 
dent who neglects it, responsible for all losses which 
may ensue. 

VI. Directors must levy a tax and open the schools. 
This duty of directors is plainly defined by the State 
Superintendent, and the Attorney-General, in the 


Unless unavoidably necessary, no cer- 
”? 


“brush up.” 
tificate will be issued with a lower figure than “4, 
and, in no case, will a certificate be issued when the 
average would be less than “3.” See pages and 
39 of School Journal, for August. The standard of 
qualifications must come up. The Department re- 
quires it, and experience has demonstrated its neces- 
sity. 

III. Special attention is directed to the branch of 
“Mental Arithmetic,” and to the new blank in the 
certificate upon the “ 7heory of Teaching.” In the 
|former, teachers are advised to make themselves fa- 
|miliar with one of the many text-books in that sci- 
lence; and in the latter, some acquaintance with 
|either ‘“ Page,” “ Northend,” or the volumes of the 
School Journal, with a disposition to become an ac- 
tive member of a District Institute, will be expected. 

IV. At the district examinations, no Professional 
Certificates will be granted. The examination of 
applicants for this form of certificate will take place 
j}at two or three accessible points in the county, after 

I have visited every teacher within its limits. Pub- 
|lic notice will be given of the time fixed for these 
examinations. 

| V. Teachers residing outside of Cambria county, 
jand unknown to me, who may apply for situations 
|during the coming fall, are requested to bring with 
| them certificates of moral character, from some credi- 
{table source. See page 363, of School Journal for 
| June, sec. 286. James M, Swank, 
Johnstown, Aug. 28, 1861. Co. Sup't. 


2 
0d 





DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 





July number of the School Journal, for the current} The organization of a teachers’ association for 
year, pages 12 and 13. The penalty for neglect of |every district in the county, during the last year, was 
this duty is, removal from office by the Court of Quar-|a fact full of promise and highly gratifying to every 
ter Sessions, upon complaint of six tax payers resi-|lover of common schools; and the success which 





ding in the district where the schools have not been | attended many of these associations, was at once the 


opened. See sec. 9, page 11, of the Common School 
Law. 

VII. Directors are requested not to cut down the 
wages of teachers. 'They should rather address them- 
selves to the task of urging prompt collections 
by collectors, so that teachers can be paid their 
wages when earned. It is a very poor policy that 
cuts down the wages of teachers, and then asks them 
to wait long and dreary months for their pay. Di- 
rectors need not expect to secure the services of good 
teachers, unless they are willing to pay fair wages 
with reasonable promptness. 

TO TEACHERS. 

I. I have no hesitation in making public the fact, 
that there will be a demand in many of the districts 
of the county, for a better class of teachers than that 
which had charge of the schools last winter. Worthy 
teachers, who last winter found employment in the 
county, will have no difficulty in obtaining their old 
situations ; but, on the other hand, those who proved 
themselves unworthy, either in scholarship, govern- 
ment, or general deportment, will be rejected. Di- 
rectors feel the necessity of this discrimination, and 
so far as duty requires me, I will aid in carrying out 
their wishes. Worthy teachers are therefore en- 
couraged to attend the examinations. They are 
wanted, 

II. Teachers who intend to make applications for 
situations, are referred to the June number of the 
School Journal, page 363, for information touching 
the qualifications that will be required for the differ- 
ent grades of Provisional Certificates. Those who 
are aware of their deficiency in any of the qualifica- 
tions there enumerated, will find it advisable to 


|proof of judicious effort and of the great utility of 
such combined action on the part of teachers. The 
|failure of others, was attributed to want of interest, 
and culpable neglect of a clear duty. It 
hoped no such failures will occur during the present 
year; and the assurances given me by a large major- 
ity of the teachers, lead me to cherish a strong con- 
fidence in the organizations which will soon be made 
all through the county. 

It is proposed to adopt some method by which 
|there may be a general uniformity in these institutes, 
and a greater degree of profit to all concerned. To 
effect this desirable object, it seems necessary to con- 
sider, briefly, the design of these organizations,—-the 
goal to be reached by this concert of action. So far 
jas my present purpose requires, three objects seem 
ito be of primary importance, and therefore we will 
|now mention only these three: The improvement of 
teachers in the several branches taught in schools, 
{and the additional improvement of increased knowl- 
edge on topics only indirectly related to school stu- 
dies; the cultivation of skill and successful variety 
lin communicating instruction, and the discussion 
of modes of government and securing good attend- 
‘ance, and a kindling enthusiasm in study ; and the 
‘awakening, deepening and enlightening, of a hearty 
interest in the schools on the part of patrons. 

To promote these objects, the following seems @ 
|good general plan, to be varied according to the pe- 
\culiar circumstances of each district, but to be 
|adopted so far as it can properly be done :— 

Instructors in each branch should be appointed 
|and exercises assigned at least one week in advance, 
and these exercises should not be the common-place 


to be 


is 





| 
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lessons of the school room, unless the majority of 
the members are so deficient in scholarship as to re- 
quire such elementary drilling—in which case let it 
be very thorough. The exercises, as a general fact, 
should be of a more difficult character, requiring 
study of principles, reading of standard works on 
the subject, investigation of causes and patient re- 
flection. ‘Thus, in geography :—Let one lesson em- 
brace an explanation of all the lines drawn on maps, 
the reason for the particular position and direction 
of those lines, their names and the significance of 
those names, and their uses. Let another lesson em- 
brace all that can be taught from a globe, the mo- 
tions of the earth, the changes of the seasons, the 
difference in degrees of longitude, the points that are 
opposite, and whatever else suggests itself. A topi- 
cal review might be greatly advantageous. In gram- 
mar, let primary attention be given to analysis, let 
sentences be written for illustration either by black- 
board representation, or written out for critical in- 
spection, or given with precision, verbally ; and let 
the most difficult words be parsed with care, that a 
model be furnished by every such exercise. In read- 
ing, let the lesson be thoroughly studied and read 
aloud by every member, previously to the institute ; 
let every one have his mind fully decided respecting 
the proper emphasis and inflection of each sentence, 
the tone in which every word should be uttered, the 
expression which best represents the writer’s mean- 
ing ; let sentences of a doubtful character be written 
on the blackboard, and various modes of reading 
them be given, and the best selected. 

Of course, these are general instructions, not new 
or original, but quite likely to prove advantageous, 
if properly followed. The ingenuity of teachers will 
readily suggest numerous topics of interest, and the 
consideration of these cannot fail to be beneficial to 
the teachers and to patrons who may attend the in- 
stitute. Reports or essays, on practical themes, may 
be made greatly useful, if suitable topics be selected, 
competent persons appointed to discuss them, and 
all prepare themselves for a thorough investigation 
of these subjects. ‘To enable teachers to do justice 
to any topic, or to make the most satisfactory pro- 
gress in any branch of study, it seems best to have 
exercises in not more than three different depart- 
ments at one meeting; otherwise, much time is in- 
evitably spent in little quibbles, or frittered away on 
a multitude of themes. 

To improve teachers in public instruction, and in 
written composition, it seems very well to have a 
paper connected with the institute, for which each 
member should feel obliged to write, and to write his 
very best. An extemporaneous discussion of some 
topic in which patrons are interested, and in which 
they should be requested to participate, would be 
highly useful. 

I have not suggested any particular mode of or- 
ganization, because that seems so plain a matter, 
none can be troubled about it. A long constitution 
seems unnecessary ; the object is to get to work. 

It is requested that the secretary of each district 
institute report to me, at the end of each school 
month, the number and place of meetings during the 
month, the number of times each teacher in the limits 
of the association has attended, the order of exer- 
cises, and the general influence of the meetings upon 
the members of the institute, and upon the commu- 
nity. In this way, much valuable information will 
be secured, and, it is thought a more uniform and 
effective system will prevail through the district in- 
stitutes of the county. A. Smiru. 
| Lewistown Gazette, 
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EDUCATION OUT OF DOORS. 


Early tastes cast out their influences over all our 
after life. The feelings we imbibe in youth be- 
come part of our nature, and it is often an Hercu- 
lean task to get rid of them, even though our ma- 
ture experience may teach us the fallacy of our 
early views. Our tastes also will greatly depend 
upon the habits and occupations in which we in- 
dulge. One of the great aims of education, there- 
fore, must be to plant in children’s minds those 
habits that will be serviceable to them in after life, 
such as truth, consideration for others, persever- 
ance, industry, and many other similar quali- 
ties. 

The one to which we would now, however, prin- 
cipally draw the notice of our readers, is that of 
attention and observation; and this habit is the 
more easily cultivated, because nature has already 
planted it originally in our minds, as an instinct. 

The first dawn of reason in a child is marked by 
his observing things around him, and as he grows 
a little older he breaks his toys to discover what is 
inside of them, while his constant inquiry is, how 
is this made? or, how is that done? We should 
endeavor to satisfy these questions, if possible, 
even though it may be at the expense of a little 
fatigue to ourselves; for to reply, as some do, 
“never mind, you cannot understand it,” repulses 
a child, and tends to repress the exercises of his 
intelligence, which our object should be, on the con- 
trary, to assist and guide. 


There are of course times and seasons for all 
things, and a child should be taught how to be 
silent as well as how to speak ; but he should clear- 
ly be made to understand that our motive for de- 
clining to satisfy his inquiries, is not that we dis- 
like the trouble it gives us, but that the time select- 
ed is not judicious, the mode of question objection- 
able, or that we have some other equally good 
cause for our silence. 

Nevertheless, a habit of inquiry will not, if let 
alone, produce all the good effects upon the mind 
which we could wish, as it will probably become 
desultory; and to prevert this a constant and watch- 
ful care will be necessary. Few things will assist 
us more in thus bringing out a child’s intelligence, 
than teaching him how to look thoughtfully on all 
around him, to notice little every-day occurrences, 
and inquire their meaning ; and for such a branch 
of education. there is no school so advantageous 
as the open fields. 

Every leaf, flower and insect, can there be made 
an object of interest, for it is so easy to arrest the 
attention of a child; but we must be careful that 


\our information come naturally, and not as a task, 


or it willinstantly cease to give pleasure. If a child 
feels he must not run hither and thither, but he is 
obliged to walk straight by your side and listen to 
the lecture, he will soon wish birds, beasts, insects, 
flowers, and yourself, perchance, into the bargain, 
a hundred miles off. No, let him be free as the air, 
never force your information, but quietly lead him 
to ask for it, and your best way of accomplishing 
this, will be by really taking an interest in such 
things yourself. Probably there never was a child 
accustomed to ramble about with a botanist, and 
see him eagerly searching in the banks and hedge- 
rows for curious plants, who did not hunt for speci- 
mens also, and bring his nosegay to his companion to 
be admired, and very possibly explained.—Browns- 
ville Times. 
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Arports, Addresses, &e. 


ERECTION OF A MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF 
B. F TEWKSBURY. 


Agreeably to previous notice, the teachers of 
ee gg ee | and friends of education, met 
at the M. E. Church, in Brooklyn Center, August 
3d, 1861, for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to the memory of Benjamin F. Tewksbury, late 
County Superintendent of Common Schools. 

W. Faurot called the meeting to order by nomi- 
nating E. A. Weston, Esq., Chairman. 

Mr. Weston after taking the chair, made the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

Lapies aND GenTLEMEN :—The most noble and 
enduring monuments are those of worthy deeds, 
and duties well performed. Such will remain and 
be perpetual, when those of bronze and marble 
shall have crumbled to ruin and decay. The lavish 
expenditure of time and wealth for the costly mon- 
umental works of sculpture and masonry, is seldom 
commendable. Such time and means are far bet- 
ter employed to aid more directly and efficiently in 





producing those grander and more permanent—| 


those imperishable monuments, just spoken of. But 
some modest, tasteful memento—some simple em- 
blem of the true memorial may not be inappropri- 
ate nor unuseful, 
mound to the elaborate tablet and the imposing 
column, and, in all the varied forms which they 
have been made to assume, from the earliest ages 
to the present day, they evince that innate desire 
for continued existence—the desire to live again— 
a presumptive proof of immortality. They ask the 
living to emulate the virtues of the departed. As 
commemorating great events, they serve as historic 
records, to enliven and deepen attachment for 
cherished and vital principles. As relates to pub- 


lic benefactors, they betoken and invite sympathy | 


for the cause that died not with the champion.— 
And as regards kindred and friends, they are the 
spontaneous offerings of gratitude andlove. Such 
a tribute from his co-workers in the field where he 
so zealously labored, has to-day been erected to 
the memory of Bexyamin Franxkiin Tewxssvry, the 
late Superintendent of Common Schools of Sus- 
quehanna county. And this is the occasion for 
which we are convened, 

E. P. Gardner was elected Secretary, and Ansel 
Mack, F. Bryant and E. P. Mack, Vice Presidents. 

Rey. L. F. Porter, by invitation of the Presi- 
dent, came forward and offered up a prayer. The 
choir then overtured a piece of music, after which 
R. B. Little, Esq., was introduced to the audience, 
and delivered the following 

ADDRESS : 

We, yet living—are met by the ashes of the 
dead ; not merely to embalm and preserve a decay- 
ing body—nor yet to limn for posterity, its fashion 
and countenance; but to perpetuate among us the 
memory of a brief life, devoted to others’ good.— 
Engrossed by material cares, we are too apt to for- 
get these interests, unless they are so obtruded that 
we cannot easily escape their contemplation. This 


is a common saying. But now is this more than | 


true, when we feel the great throbbings of our na- 
tional life—when, hushed and awe-struck, we wit- 
ness this sublime struggle of our nationality to 
vindicate itself, and when mighty questions of em- 


From the artless greenclad | 


Jest that we possess. All other subjects come as 
|intruders, and are soon dismissed. But even these 
should not exclude duties like the present one; and 
now, more than ever, it becomes us to sit awhile 
with reverent questionings at the mouth of the tomb. 
| Standing in this presence, how transient seems 
the proudest pageantry of empire! Fortune, great- 
ness, ye shining emptiness—bubbles floating on the 
sea of time! ‘The despoiler lurks, oh, how near to 
|the surface! He may not indeed, take the pleas- 
jant pictures from the wall, but surely he taketh 
light from the eye that looks upon them—he doth 
;not uproot the groves which he planted, or the gar- 
|dens which he adorned; but he chaineth the foot 
|that walked there;—he doth not destroy his honors, 
'but he summoneth the master away from them.— 
|Here, by the cold, silent and cheerless grave, we 
jlearn the end of earth’s glory, and that the life 
\itself is vain, if it have no more enduring objects 
|\for our pursuit. If too, goodness and virtue per- 
lish in the tomb—if for them, there is no immortal 
transplanting beneath ever favoring skies, where 
the greenness never fades and the beauty never 
|dims,—then, indeed, is our life a failure and the 
|world a blank. 

No, my friends, we meet here to-day, not so much 
to mourn over the early nipping of the young bud 
by an untimely frost, as to rise in prospect to its 
glad blossomings in the great Hereafter. 
| Humility is the great lesson of life. “That he 
ithat humbleth himself shall be exalted,” as 
|philosophical as it is spiritual. All that we dream 
|of greatness, bad its day of feebleness, of darkness 
and doubt. We must stoop in order to rise—the 
|militant goes before the triumphant; and the lad- 
der at whose shining top stand the angels, is only 
planted in the caverns of the dead. 

The subject of the ceremonies.—B. F. Tewxs- 
Bury died in Brooklyn, Pa., June 30th, 1860, at the 
jage of 27 years. He left a wife and two children. 

Few men at so early an age have so distinguish- 
‘ed themselves by mere force of personal effort and 
discipline. Like most others who ever achieve any- 
thing worthy of record,—he was a self-made man. 
He possessed qualities of mind and heart, that en- 
|deared him to a large circle of friends; indeed, we 
may say that our whole county felt and deplored 
his untimely death. 
| It wasin the capacity of Superintendant of Com- 
'mon Schools in this County, that he became best 
|known to us—an office which he held from 1856, 
until his death. To the discharge of these duties, 
|he bro’t an energy and power that showed his heart 
was deep in the work. During a part of the time, 
he had very efficient aid from Prof. Stoddard, and 
|we all felt that the cause of popular education had 
jreceived an impulse and a vitality, hitherto un- 
jknown. The thing that was dead was made alive. 
|But he was stricken suddenly, and laid away out 
lof our sight ; yet his memory is still green, and in 
order that it may never fade, we, to-day, rear upon 
his grave this beautiful monument. It expresses 
|our gratitude towards one who tried to do us good. 
The occasion suggests two leading thoughts :— 


is 


| First, of the qualities that best endear and prolong 


our memories among those who live after us, and 
Second, of the particular Field of usefulness oc- 
cupied by him we now commemorate. 
1. The desire to be remembered after death, is 
one of the strong instincts of the heart, which no 
life of seifishness ever obliterates. The bad and 


pire and revolution, of order and chaos, are being |the good alike, covet a remembrance after their 


solved,—-questions that involve every material inter- 


body.is gone out of sight, and the bitterness off 
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death springs mostly from its dreary forgetfulness. | kno 


Men devise strange things in order to gratify this 
restless longing of the heart ;—but alas, how few 
know that this does not come by the seeking. We 
shall never get a grateful place in the hearts of 
men, by a life of self-seeking and self-exaltation, 
however successful. It comes from a life of toil— 
of sacrifice for others’ good. 

Ministry is the order of Providence ; taught im- 
pressingly “in the washing of his disciples feet.” 
The strong must minister to the weak,—as we re- 
ceive, so must we impart, and our reception should 
be large, in order that our impartation may be mu- 
nificent. Each must reach down a lifting hand to 
those next below him, and so on down to the low- 
est strata of human life; while from the top of this 
ascending climax, beams a beningner ministry, 
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| tire body, and all parts of the human life. 


whose compassion never tires, and whose supplies | 
iserting facts in the memory, like specimens in a 


are never less. From all the ignorance and guilt 
—from all the sorrow and suffering of this world, 
hourly ascends the stricken cry of “help! help !” 
and happy is he whose ear inclines to the call.— 
Nature illustrates this duty in the very laws of ani- 
mal life. The bird deposits her helpless young in 
that cunning nest. By what mysterious tie is she 
bound to her weary service ? Why is she not tempt- 
ed by the brightness of the morning, by the frag- 
rance of the flowers, and by the carol of her mates, 
away! away! into the glad freedom? Why is it 
that at eventide she so nerves her wearied wing, 
when she hears from the still distant forest, the 
chirpings of her own nest? The law of ministry, 
of sacrifice, makes bird-life beautiful—it makes 
man-life glorious. 

My friends, we are gathered here by the remains 
of the departed one,—not to celebrate anything 
that men call “ success in life,”—not to speak of his 
surroundings and honors, for his life was simple, 
and to these he made no claim; but, it is because 
he toiled for others’ good, and gave sacrifice in the 
cause of popular education, that we rear to his 
memory this lasting tribute of gratitude. We re- 
sall to mind how he traveled, often on foot, from 
school to school—how he sympathized with the 
little discouraged learners—how he encouraged the 
teachers, and how he infused into all, a generous 
emulation and ardor in pursuit of knowledge. We 
cannot forget how the humble school house,—that 
had been an out of the way, exceptional place—« 
scene of vulgar sport, of rude disorder, and of 
dreary task-work—brightened under his ministry 
into decorum, order, and delight. The debris and 
rubbish of centuries was cleared away from the 
spring-heads of learning, and their crystal waters 
now leaped forth glad ard bright to the sun. 

But it was to the Common School teachers that 
he rendered the best service—raising them from a 
position of conscious drudgery and contempt, into 
one of usefulness and honor. We now begin to 
understand that, as this office needs more of the 
graces of life, more discipline and beauty of heart 
and mind, than any other,—so should it rise in ap- 
preciation and honor. Teachers, it is fitting and 
comely, this simple but expressive monument, rear- 
ed to your cause. 

2. But now in the order of my subject, I must 
look a moment at Common School education,—for 
this was the field for which our friend toiled and 
died. 

[t used to be thought that education came soon 
enough, when the pupil had attained the age and 
maturity that was supposed to be necessary, in 
order that he might best profit by it. But now we 
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w that character springs up from the beginning 
of life, and that as was the seed time, so will be 
the harvest. As this is the most formative period 
of life, so the common school is the most shaping 
and controlling agency in the world. The Prus- 
sians have a wise maxim, that whatever you would 
have appear in a nation’s life, you must put in its 
schools. A people having a good system of schools, 
will be a people skillful in art—fruitful in invention 
—prudent in peace—invincible in war, and wise in 
government. By this is meant a complete system 
of education; one that concerns itself for the en- 
Our age 
and country ask of its educators fora manhood, 
well built and vital, manifold and harmonious, full 
of wisdom, full of energy, full of faith. Education 
is not simply the training of the mind, but the train- 
ing of the man. It does not consist wholly in in- 


cabinet, or like apples dropped in an empty barrel. 
Of all the bores to which we are subject, none are 
more persistent and offensive, than the men of mere 
memory, who are never satisfied with discharging 
at you their volleys of facts and statistics. 

The teacher has something else to do, than mere- 
ly to communicate knowledge; his profession 
should extend to the faith, to feeling and to voli- 
tion. 

There are figurative and subtle forces that play 
through the business of education, with fine energy. 
There is an unconscious tuition always going on, in 
which some of the most nutritive and emphatic 
functions of an instructor are really being perform- 
ed, while he seems least to be instructing. Mere 
lessons, rules, and words, are but the body of teach- 
ing ; beyond and above this, is an undefined spirit- 
ualness. 

For instance, after all you have said about a sub- 
ject, you feel that there is something more you 
never can say; and there is frequently a sensation 
of pain at the inadequacy of language to shape and 
convey ; perhaps also, the inadequacy of the per- 
ceptions to define that secret and nameless thought, 
which is the delicious charm and crown of the sub- 
ject, as it hangs in robes of glory before your mind. 
Where the nature is rich and the emotions are gen- 
ecous, there will always be a reverential perception 
that ideas only partly condescend to be embodied 
in words. So it is always found that the.truest 
effects of eloquence are when the expression sug- 
gests a region of thought, a dim vista of imagery, 
an oceanic depth of feeling, beyond what is actual- 
ly contained in the sentences. You hear thoughts 
perfectly within the range of the understanding, 
sublimely uttered, and you are made aware of the 
nearness of a world, whose thoughts are more sub- 
limely unuttered. You have to judge an orator as 
much by what he leaves out, as by what he puts in. 
Nature herself, hints to us the same thing. When 
we are most moved in any way, she prisons our 
souls in dumb solitude, and makes us feel the utter 
helplessness of our tongues. Men may chatter and 
laugh together in the variegated and blooming val- 
ley ; but when they go up among the eternal hills 
of God and look off from those solemn pillars of 
his Heaven, an invisible hand will seem to draw 
them apart from one another, inspiring them with 
a wonder that no dialect can articulate. They may 
gossip in gardens of sunshine, but one roll of celes- 
tial thunder hushes them. 

It was said of Lord Chatham, that everybody 
felt there was something finer in the man, than in 
anything he ever said. We are taught, and we 
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teach by something about us that never goes into |petarel to him. He is equipped for the storms of 
language at all. Often this is the highest kind of |life, and he can ride the tempest,—not by fitful and 
teaching, most charged with moral power, most nervous strivings, but with the ease and grace of 
apt to go down among the secret springs of conduct | conscious strength. These are the men that take 
and most effectual for vital issues,—because it is| destiny into their hands in the crisis-periods of the 
spiritual in its character, noiseless in its preten-|world, and after noisy and bustling pretenders 
sions, and constant in its operations. Every science | have fled away. It was through long and painful 
taught in the school room, has its moral relations, | seasons of fasting, and penance, and weakness, and 
and terminates in mystery. And when you have |trial, that Luther laid up those materials of char- 
awakened a feeling of that great truth in your pu-|acter, that enabled him afterwards to let down the 
pil, by the veneration, the earnestness, and the}cords and sinews of his influence, and draw up a 
magnetic devotion of your own mind, you have ;sunken world to his own exaltation. And it may 
done him a service no less essential to the complete-|be, that in this day of our country’s peril, some 
ness of his education, than when you have inform-|startling reverses are necessary to frighten the 
ed his mind of certain scientific facts. Forinstance, | weak and pretentious from positions to which na- 
arithmetic ascends into astronomy, and there you | ture never called them, in order to give way to some 
are introduced to laws of quantity that make the/one, now buried in the obscurities of the crowd, 








tudes of La Place and Newton—to the unsearcha- 
ble empire of that religion which feels after the God | 
of Arcturus and the Pleiades. The truth is, that | 
in this, as all other relations with men, the uncon- | 
scious goings out of our inner selves, through the | 
voice, the countenance and the manner, will mock | 
all our outward attempts at deception. A power) 
is all the time acting out of us, which we can} 
neither see, nor control. It proves nothing, that | 
science does not define this mysterious force. There | 
are many /e/t truths connected with the mystery of 
being, that lie outside of all verbal definitions.— 
And the beauty of this great sympathetic force is, 
that it must be unconscious, or not be at all. We 
cannot exert it by the will; but it must go out of 
us without our willing it. It alone is true to our 
natures, with whatever mask of words we may seek 
to cover ourselves. 

Now comes the greatest truth of all. The meas- 
ure of a man’s real influence, is the measure of his 
real personal merit. The moral balance will re- 
main. We cannot cheat here. High opportuni- 
ties, far exerting influence, avail us nothing,—un- 
less, in patient toil, we have educated ourselves up 
to their level. If we would converse with an angel 
on the mountain top, he must find our tent already 
pitched in that upper air. Our real rank is taken, | 
not by a lucky turn, but by a life of diligence.— | 
There is no retrieving of a wasted life by any fitful | 
and strained effort. 

Luther, Huss, Cromwell, and Washington, did 
not leap into their apostleship at a bound. The 
roots of all their towering greatness ran back under 
the soil of years. The fixed and everlasting prin- 
ciples of character cannot be bribed or put aside 
to accommodate our indolence, nor to make up for 
our neglect. What we sow in self-dicipline, we 
shall reap in success. What is in us will out, spite 
of all masks and tricks. Genuine souls tell upon 
the world, and all assumption of feelings and pow- 
ers that we do not possess, deceives no one but our- 
selves. We are watched, studied and searched 
through and through, by those we undertake to 
lead ; not in a jealous or malignant criticism, but 
in earnest good faith. 

In all situations, and especially in a school, what 
a man is, is far more than what he says. The value 
of every person is the very value that, silently and 
unobserved, he has accumulated in his character. 
He stands for that wealth of being, which his life of 
effort and trial has been unconsciously storing 
away. It was said of the wise Greek, Bias, “ him- 
self is the treasure that a whole life has gathered.” 
Thus stored and armed, when the occasion comes, 


universe their diagram—to the intellectual magni- | 








he can rise and triumph as easily as if that were 


who shall come forth to vindicate the power of dis- 
cipline and character. 

It is not true that great occasions make great 
men. It is true that great occasions do but devel- 
op to our gaze, the accumulated character that the 
previous life of effort and toii, had slowly aggregat- 
ed. And it is also true, that the possessor himself 
may be unconscious of the power he has stored 
away, until the test-time comes. 

I do not suppose that the rude Corsican boy 
dreamed, that one day he should tread an Em- 
pire, and sway a Continent. Nor did the stripling 
that swam rivers and traversed wintery forests, to 
perform a mission into our western wilds, then 
dream that soon the fate of America was to rest 
upon him alone. 

True, when the bugle call of our country, with 
clarion blast, fills and startles our remote solitudes, 
the prepared man is stirred with new sensations of 
power—he is charged like a galvanic battery ; and 
the very magnetism of his presence commands uni- 
versal fuith. Depend upon it, the people must be- 
lieve in their leaders in the time of trial. If he has 
not the power to command the faith of both the 
willing and unwilling, he is uninspired for his work, 
and it will languish or die on his hands. 

The French soldier never doubted that his own 
Napoleon was invincible; and hence, he too was 
invincible. 

Nelson, in the simple sublimity of gathered and 
conscious power, on the eve of battle only said: 
‘* England expects every man to do his duty ;” and 
from that electric moment, the victory of Trafalgar 
was just as certain as if it had been already won. 

Peter the Hermit, o’ercharged as he was, de- 
spatched along the wires of mind, the genuine ut- 
terance : “‘ It is the will of God—it is the will of 


|God ;” and in that miraculous instant, the princes 


and peasants of all Europe, were fired into a fran- 
tic crusade to the Holy Land. 

The unconscious sympathetic forces that may be 
accumulated in character, by a life of appropriate 
discipline and trial, pass all estimate and all de- 
scription. They belong to the divinity that is 
within us. 

But our subject diverges into other aspects and 
relations. 

The heart may be changed, as well as the mind 
and will. 

There are moral, as well as mental inspirations, 
and the stored materials of both are slowly hoard- 
ed in a life of toil and effort. A life of goodness 
and love grows firmly into character that sheds its 
unspoken influence like sunbeams on all around.— 
From such sources as these, comes all the moral 
light and beauty we have in this dark world. But 
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especially is this influence felt by our children.— 
There is something very affecting in the simple and 
solemn earnestness, with which children sometimes 
look up into the faces of their elders. By invisible 
communication, they thus catch the spirit and tem- 
per, that you may suppose you have shut back and 
hidden from them, Some parents and teachers 
complain, that they cannot control, or influence 
their children, owing, as they suppose, to their na- 
tural ugliness of disposition. It may be true that 
natural temper and dispositions vary; but still no 
child was ever so perverse, as to always resist the 
patient yearnings of parental love. If from the 
exhaustless fountains of the heart, we pour over 
them the all subduing spirit of an untiring love, 
they will become plastic in our hands as clay in 
potter’s, and we can mould them at will. Nature 
must be reversed before a child can long rebel, 
under the re.t inspiration of an unselfish love,—not 
formal and word-spoken, but sent by the contagion 
of the heart. 

Finally, we learn from our subject that all valu- 
able attainments in learning, or goodness, come, 
not by natural gift, but from long and persevering 
efforts. 

Every upward path is steep, and thorny, and the 
gifted and the ungifted must alike tread it, with 
weary and bleeding feet. 

We also learn that one of the rewards vouch- 
safed us, on the way, is, that in the exact propor- 
tion that our own being and character gather ricli- 
ness, will beams of unconscious influence radiate 
from us, to cheer and strengthen the weak and sor- 
rowing. And still further, that every attempt at 
disguise, imitation, or assumption, is vain and abor- 
tive. 

But after all, our best rewards come not in this 
life. Every beneficent worker in the harvest-field 
of Time, feels growing upon him, day by day, a 
sense of weariness, a secret homesickness of the 
heart, which is but the gentle fluttering of the 
growing wings of his spirit, trying to break away 
into the mystic freedom of God! And by and by 
he gets so far above the earth, that his ear catches, 
ever and anon, the faintest possible out-swell of 
some distant seraph’s note, which, his answering 
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heart assures him, comes from some land of immor- | 


tal harmonies ; whither he hastens ! 

Deep in the heart of every one of us,is a chord 
that thrills responsive to the touch of music. 

Deeper still, lies a spiritual chord, that yearns to 
be stopt by the music breath of heaven. 

These longings of being, are as the desires of the 
moth for the star; they are the premonitions of our 
eternity ! 


Once, a young Italian spent many years of his 


life in constructing a chime of bells. When it was 
done, their music was so accordant, so resonant 
and so beautiful, that they were the pride and joy 
of his heart. He was induced however, to part 
with them to the prior of a neighboring convent, 
for a large sum of money. With this he built him 
a villa upon a sloping hill-side within sound of his 
bells, and morning and evening the rich air wafted 
their melodies to his rapt ear, and his soul was full 
of content. But presently, the tide of Revolution 
swept over Italy, in a mingled wave of fire and 
blood. His villa was burned, and his family scat- 
tered. The Convent was raised to the ground, and 
the bells were carried to some unknown and foreign 


country. Desolate and heart-sick, the young Italian | 


wandered from city to city, and country to country 
in pursuit of his lost bells. His life wore away in 
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the search, and he was old. One afternoon his ves- 
sel sailed up the Shannon and dropped anchor by 
the side of Limerick. Just as the red sun sank 
into the sea, the chiming of his own bells burst 
from one of the steeples of the city, and loaded all 
the air with their richness. Oh, what a flush o’er- 
spread the old pilgrim’s wan cheek, as he turned 
his face to the west, crossed his hands on his breast, 
bowed his head, and then his life floated out on the 
waves of that music, into the bosom of the Infi- 
nite. His comrades conveyed his body to the land, 
and left it in the church-yard. 

So, my friends, do we wander among the fields 
of time, in search of the unguessed longing. Should 
the gates of the New Jerusalem open to receive us, 
oh, what a glad peal of music would break forth 
out of the steeples of Heaven, flooding all the 
aisles in the courts of glory with its mystic melody, 
and bathing the soul in transport. Then only, will 
our satisfied spirit exclaim, ‘‘ home at last.” 





The Choir then overtured another piece of music, 
which was followed by some very appropriate re- 
marks, by Prof. J. F. Stoddard. 

After the thanks of the meeting being tendered 
to the speakers, the Secretary was instructed to 
publish the proceedings in the county papers and 
also the Pennsylvania School Journal. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on R. B. Little, Esq., 
and solicit a copy of his address for publication. 

The Choir then sang the following lines to the 
memory of B. F. Tewksbury, composed by 8. B. 
Eldridge, of Brooklyn; after which the meeting ad- 
journed. 


In early life death called him forth, 
To worlds of endless love, 
And in his Saviour’s glory dressed, 
Went to that world above. 
We laid him low in earth’s cold clod, 
Ere winters winds drew near, 
And now the grass grows o’er his tomb, 
Watered by many a tear. 
In education’s cause he strove, 
With unrestricted zeal, 
And while for him his friends do mourn, 
His loss all deeply feel. 
They of his loved and cherished cause, 
Have raised in memory, 
A monument that long shall last, 
When we shall cease to be. 
While round his grave, to-day we meet, 
A tribute there to pay, 
His spirit dwells with God on high, 
In realms of endless day. 
The morcument consists of a marble shaft 10 feet 
6 inches high. It tapers from a width of 2 feet 6 
inches at the base, to 11 inches ; and is surmount- 
ed by an appropriate and ornamental capital. The 
main portion of the shaft is octagonal; and on the 
upper part of the base, which is cubical, and within 
a richly carved wreath, is the following inscription: 
B. F. TEWKSBURY : 
Diep June 30,1861, 
Aged 30 years. 
Below the wreath are these words: 
A Lover of virtue and mankind; though dead he 
still lives. 
Honor to his memory. Peace to his ashes. 
On the pedestal is writen : 
Erected by the Teachers and friends of Education. 














